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This home now has a Marley Roof. You can see that it has added a certain 
classic elegance. What you can't see Is that it has also added appreciable 
value, durability, and a transferable 50-year warranty! 


Marley concrete roof tiles come in a wide 
range of colours and styles to comple- 
ment architectural designs from 
traditional to modern. They are 
manufactured in Canada to with- 
stand the effects of our harsh 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Travel in the region 


readers were kind enough to take the 

time and trouble to respond to a long 
and quite complicated reader survey-form 
which we mailed to 5,000 subscribers 
with the May issue of Atlantic Insight. To 
those of you who helped us with the 
survey, our sincere thanks. 

One important fact which is recon- 
firmed by this survey is that most Insight 
readers like this magazine, read it thor- 
oughly, refer to it and pass along or save 
their copies, give it to friends and 
relatives for Christmas, and rely on both 
our articles and our advertisements for 
information and ideas. 

One topic we focussed on was the 
travel you do, both for work and work- 
related purposes, and for pleasure. More 
than half of our readers — 55 per cent, 
in fact — travel for work and other non- 
vacation reasons during the course of a 
year. This group breaks down fairly 
evenly between light travellers (one to five 
trips per year), medium (six to 20 trips) 
and heavy (over 20). A lot of this travel 
is on the highway, of course, with 54 per 
cent of our travellers using cars for this 
purpose in the past six months. Air travel 
is strong (and probably getting stronger), 
with 37 per cent of these travellers having 
flown at least once for work related 
purposes in the past six months. The 
once-beloved train has virtually disap- 
peared as a mode of work-related travel; 
only six per cent of our travellers took the 
train. But intercity buses are even less 
popular for work-related travel, with just 
two per cent using them. 

All this moving around means that Jn- 
sight readers spend a lot of time away 
from home. We’re estimating that our 
sample of business travellers spent an 
average of 8.9 nights away from home in 
the past year, about half of them within 
Atlantic Canada and half beyond. More 
of our readers spend nights away from 
home within Atlantic Canada (32 per 
cent) than elsewhere (22 per cent) but 
those going further away tend to stay 
away longer. 

The most popular destination for 
work-related travel in the region is 
Halifax. Twenty-one per cent of our 
readers say that they made one or more 
business trips to Halifax in the past year. 
The next most popular destination? 
Toronto, which 15 per cent of our readers 
visited. After Toronto comes Moncton, 
visited by 11 per cent in the past year, 
Closely followed by Montreal (10 per 
cent), St. John’s (10 per cent), Ottawa 
(eight per cent), Fredericton (eight per 
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cent), Saint John (eight per cent) and 
Charlottetown (eight per cent). 

For all non-vacation travel — which 
would include trips to meetings of 
organizations, seminars and conferences, 
travel for medical reasons and shopping 
too — again Halifax topped the list of 
destinations, with 38 per cent of our 
readers reporting at least one trip in the 
past 12 months. Toronto remained second 
at 21 per cent, but this time it was tied 
with Montreal. 

On the vacation and pleasure trip side, 
our survey has confirmed what other 
recent research has indicated — that the 
most popular vacation spot for us is right 
here. There were 54 per cent of our 
readers who chose Atlantic Canada as a 
vacation destination in the past 12 months, 
with other spots like New England, 
Western Canada, Florida and the Carib- 
bean at far lower percentages. 

All these numbers suggest that people 
in the Maritimes and Newfoundland are 
right to look to their neighbours as the 
best prospects for travel and vacations. 
Travel and tourism are key industries in 
this region, and tremendous resources are 
devoted to attracting outsiders to come 
here. By recognizing the potential of 
people nearer at hand, though, we can 
achieve a balance that is impossible for 
regions that become overdependent on 
tourism and travel from outside. 

A few years ago, the joke was that the 
easiest and most convenient place to have 
a meeting of people from all four Atlan- 
tic Provinces was Toronto. That was 
because the connections back and forth 
between Toronto and the individual 
centres in this region were better than the 
connections within the region. That is no 
longer the case — though it has come in 
part by Halifax taking on a Toronto- 
like role as the hub of the air transporta- 
tion system. 

The impression I get from our survey 
results is that people in this part of 
Canada see many reasons and advantages 
to travel within the region. They do it a 
lot already, and they’ll be doing it even 
more as they learn more about the 
possibilities the region holds and as the 
transportation system improves. 

And, to do our part in letting you 
know about the possibilities of travel 
within the region, we have some travel 
stories in this issue. I hope it gives you 
ideas and suggestions about places you’d 
like to see, or appropriate spots for you 
to have your next meeting or convention. 


— James Lorimer 


Armbrae 
Academy 


Is this your high 
school check list? 


[4 A challenging university 
preparation programme? 


[4 Dedicated faculty? 


[¥ Small classes? 


(¥ A supportive school 
community? 


[47 A disciplined learning 
environment? 


[¥ Interschool sports? 


[¥% Accessible to public 
transportation? 


[7 Extracurricular activities? 


If it is, then call 
or write us. 


FOUNDED IN 1887 


Armbrae 
Academy 


Dr. Bonar A. Gow 
ARMBRAE ACADEMY 
1400 Oxford Street 
Halifax, N.S. B3H 3Y8 
423-7920 


WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. 
Av. per cigarette: Macdonald Special Regular: “Tar” 14 mg. Nicotine 1.1 mg. King Size: “Tar” 14 mg. Nicotine 1.0 mg. 
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Our bonded and insured sitters will 
_ visit regularly or live-in while you’re 

away: 

e SECURITY VISITS TO SATISFY 

INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 

e PET AND PLANT CARE 

e CHILD OR SENIOR CARE 

¢ AFFORDABLE & RELIABLE 


We also offer ongoing residential 
cleaning and weekday dog-walking 
services. 

CALL FOR OUR FREE 
BROCHURE 
HALIFAX 835-5828 
SYDNEY 864-6116 


FEEDBACK 


A summer of misery for many 

I just finished reading the article, 
Memories of Summer ’88 (Publisher’s 
Letter August’88). Yes, it is a summer to 
remember, but a summer of misery for 
our farmers out in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and the fruit growers here in 
Okanagan. Half our cherries are destroy- 
ed already on the trees, and if it doesn’t 
stop raining soon there will be no cherries 
at all, and therefore no work for the pack- 
ing house workers. The same is happen- 
ing everywhere else. 

People are getting laid off left and 
right, and you write about how pros- 
perous our economy is. How does a 
publisher know how other people are 
doing? What if you were looking for a job 
and found one? Would you work for half 
the wages you were earning before? Here 
in Okanagan we rely on our fruit, and if 
there is no fruit, there is no work either! 
You must ask the young married people 
how hard it is to start out even with high 
education. They don’t get any jobs 
because they’ve got no experience. 

[hope next time you'll stick to the truth 
about our prosperous Canada. For the last 
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And Make 
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e Over 40 years 
of design and 
manufacturing 
experience. 


¢ Dealer training 
seminars. 


e No franchise 
fee. 

e Pre-engineered 

kits, with custom @ Write or call. 
design flexibility. 1-902-435-2526 


4, Lindal Cedar SunRooms 


Manufacturers rep. for Atlantic Canada 


Offices Across Canada 


WORRY FREE VACATIONS 


IS years our country has been going 
down, but what can one expect with so 
many crooked people in our government! 
Isle Kinakin 

Kelowna, B.C. 


A love/hate relationship 

Love Insight: the content, Folks, Ray 
Guy, Bruce, Surette, the food section, 
they’re all great. 

Don’t love: the mailing labels on the 
front cover, the long shipping time re- 
quired for the beautiful craft work offered 
for sale (baskets, salad servers, etc.), so 
I do not order any of them. Four to eight 
weeks is too long. 

Anyway, keep up the good work. 

Tony Wallace 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Apostles for Holy Apostles 

Just a note to let you know that a story 
in your Magazine some time ago, Ancient 
chants of dawn away from the 20th 
century (Dec.’86) is soon, please God, 
going to cause a great deal of happiness 
in our parish. 

After I read the article on the Augusti- 
nian monks of Monastery, I wrote Brother 
Emmanuel and asked him if he’d consider 
carving 12 statues of the 12 apostles. To 
our delight, he agreed. Twelve donors 
have agreed to pay for the statues. 

Our church in Renews itself is nam- 
ed Holy Apostles and, in the old days, 
there were 12 statues, probably made of 
chalk or plaster, high up on the walls all 
around the church... 

I’m glad someone at your magazine 
did that article. 

Father Gordon Walsh 
Renews, Nfld. 
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F. MacKenzie Dev. Inc. 
PO. Box 3179 D.E.PS. 
Dartmouth, N.S. B2W 5G2 


For the millions who can't read 
Give the gift of literacy 


More than four million adult Canadians can’t 
read well enough to fill out a job application 
or understand the directions on a medicine 
bottle. You can help. Give money, volunteer 
with a literacy group, write to your MP, and 
read to your children. 


For more information, contact: 
Canadian Give the Gift 
of Literacy Foundation 

34 Ross St., Suite 200, 


Toronto, Ont. M5T 1Z9 
(416) 595-9967 


The Canadian Give the Gift of Literacy Campaign is 

a project of the book and periodical industry of 

Canada, in partnership with Telephone Pioneers 
of America, Region 1-Canada. 


{ 
HOUSESITTERS * 


Select Franchises Available 
Call (416) 947-1295 


LOMmIDON 


c pan 


“With a reputation for 
elegant accommodation 
and gracious country 
cuisine that extends far 
beyond the Province 
of Nova Scotia’ 


127 Main Street, Box 839 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
Canada BOP 1X0 
Telephone 902 542-2291 
for reservations 
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RCMP will patrol highways 
again in New Brunswick 


The controversial New Brunswick Highway Patrol established just 
eight years ago is being phased out by the Liberal government 


by Peter Boisseau 
na lonely stretch of highway south 
of Fredericton, N.B., highway 
patrol constable Manny Aucoin met 
his death at the hands of a stranger, shot 
at close range while he sat in his car 
writing a speeding ticket. He didn’t know 
what hit him. 

It took half an hour before someone 
noticed his motionless patrol car at the 
edge of the road and became suspicious 
enough to stop. Like all highway patrol 
officers, Aucoin had been working alone. 
His nearest back-up was as much as two 
hours away. Many said Aucoin’s death 
illustrated the fundamental weaknesses of 
the highway patrol: too few officers and 
too little money for too much territory. 

A year later, the New Brunswick 
Highway Patrol is being phased out, a 
victim of budget cuts, politics and bad 
p.r. It was viewed with cynicism, from the 
day it was created in 1980 by former 
premier Richard Hatfield. Hatfield said 
the NBHP would free the RCMP to 
concentrate on criminal investigations. 
Critics charged it was only meant to 
‘free’ Hatfield from the RCMP, for 
whom the flamboyant premier held no 
love after embarrassing investigations into 
alleged PC party kickbacks. The opposi- 
tion Liberals suspected the Tories wanted 
to replace the RCMP with a provincial 
police force. 

So it came as no surprise when the 
Liberals disbanded the force less than a 
year after taking office. The patrol’s 
future was high on their agenda when they 
swept to power last fall, but perhaps want- 
ing to avoid acting with indecent haste, 
the government hired Toronto law pro- 
fessor Alan Grant to prove what they 
suspected: the NBHP was ineffective. The 
bottom line is cost, says Grant’s study. 
The province will save $2.5 million by 
bringing back the RCMP. 

Whatever the reasons behind the 
departure of the NBHP, some New 
Brunswickers are happy to see them go. 
“It’s the best thing that ever happened,” 
says Raymond Cook of Hartland, a small 
western New Brunswick community that 
will lose five jobs along with its highway 
patrol detachment. 

“T know it was never proven, but word 
is they worked on a quota system,’ Cook 
adds. “I’ve been stopped and given a 
warning for going only a couple of 
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kilometres over the speed limit.” 
Somehow, the NBHP touched a raw 
nerve with many people. Whether they 
were accused of being overzealous or 
upbraided for being too lax, New Bruns- 
wickers found ways to resent their 
presence. Cook points out whet was 
perhaps the patrol’s biggest downfall; 
many New Brunswickers could not accept 
it as an adequate replacement for the 
RCMP, and in their eyes, the NBHP 
never quite shook the image of a “Mickey 


Mouse” operation compared to the 
mounties. 

“IT don’t think they were properly 
trained. The RCMP are better,’ declares 
Cook. 

Hartland mayor Roland Perry says the 
officers did the best they could under the 
circumstances. ‘““They certainly kept the 
speed down on the Trans Canada High- 
way, but after they put them out on the 
secondary roads, the NBHP just didn’t 
have the people to do it.” 

Conversely, some of the patrol’s 
staunchest defenders are non-New Bruns- 
wickers. Disbanding the force is not 
a good idea, says tractor-trailer driver 
Keith Enegel of Toronto, who claims the 
NBHP stacked up well against the OPP 
(Ontario Provincial Police). “I noticed 
four-wheelers (cars) that screwed up 
getting nailed a lot.” 

But Grant, a former Scotland Yard 
inspector, levelled a damning indictment 
at the way the patrol functioned. He noted 
that NBHP spent only half of their on- 
duty time actually patrolling the highways. 
“One would expect that a police force 
whose mandate is to patrol the highways 
and enforce motor vehicle laws would in 
fact spend most — if not all — of its 


The familiar black and white NBHP cars will soon be replaced by RCMP cruisers 


working time doing precisely that.’ 
The patrol members were working too 
much overtime trying to provide a 
minimum amount of service, says Grant. 
And though highway fatalities had drop- 
ped from 260 in 1979 to 151 in 1987, Grant 
says that was just as likely due to the pro- 
vince’s seat belt law as it was to the 
patrol’s vigilance. Though he praised the 
dedication of the patrol members, he did 
not conceal his disdain for a system that 
split jurisdictions between the RCMP and 
highway patrol. “The present policing 
arrangements diverge from any rational 
organizational framework which could 
be supported by modern police research.” 
In the final analysis, says Grant, the patrol 
had been given a ‘“‘Mission Impossible.” 
Many blame the patrol’s mediocre 
legacy squarely on the Conservatives, 
who were accused of treating it like their 
own private police force. Residents in 
Hartland concede there was more than 
coincidence behind the transfer of an 
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NBHP detachment to their village, Hat- 
field’s home riding. 

For several years the force appeared 
to be quietly settling into its job, but ten- 
sion was simmering beneath the surface. 
The pot boiled over in 1986 when NBHP 
chief Lionel Poirier resigned, claiming 
political interference was making his job 
impossible. He accused the government 
of interfering in the investigation of a 
motor vehicle fatality to protect the niece 
of a high ranking justice department 
official. Liberal MLAs picked the oppor- 
tunity to voice charges of patronage in the 
hiring of NBHP staff. 

And though the Conservatives didn’t 
agree to an investigation, they conceded 
the charges had led to public ridicule of 
the patrol. The whiff of scandal led to 
the separation of the highway patrol from 
the justice department, but the damage 
was done. 

By January of next year, the RCMP 
will rule the roads again, according to 
the timetable the Liberals announced. 
But even though the NBHP’s familiar 
black and whites are disappearing from 
New Brunswick’s highways, the patrol’s 
troubled history won’t soon fade from 
memory. 
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Mastering the basics to 
succeed in the mainstream 


Landmark East has built a reputation on the strength of its 
success in helping students overcome their learning disabilities 


by Tom Mason 

oyden Trainor isn’t your average 
young adult. He’s what some in- 
dividuals might enviously refer to 

as an over-achiever. The 23-year-old Port 
Hawkesbury native has racked up an im- 
pressive list of accomplishments in the 
last few years, including winning the most 
awards in the history of St. FX., becom- 
ing president of the Students’ Union of 
Nova Scotia, valedictorian of his grad- 
uating class and being appointed to the 
Maritime Provinces Higher Education 
Commission. But Trainor’s achievements 
have not come easily for him. Royden 
Trainor has dyslexia, a crippling syn- 
drome that makes simple acts like reading 
and writing extremely difficult to master. 

“Going to Landmark East was an act 
of desperation,” says Trainor. “I had bare- 
ly survived to Grade 10 and my marks 
were plummeting. My teachers did every- 
thing they could to help but it was clear 
I was never going to make it to college. 
Landmark East gave me the chance to 
catch my breath and made me realize that 
I could learn. I left with the feeling that 
I had the right to an education like 
everybody else.” 

Landmark East is the first institution 
in Canada specifically designed to teach 
young people with dyslexia. In its 10 
years of existence, the little school in 
Wolfville has attracted students from as 
far away as Saudi Arabia. Based on a 
system of teaching dyslexics pioneered by 
American educator Dr. Charles Drake, 
Landmark East has an impressive record 
of teaching young people with almost 
insurmountable learning problems. ‘“‘Our 
graduates have a 70 per cent success rate 
when they return to the regular school 
system,’ says headmaster Fred Atkinson. 

‘“‘That’s not bad when you consider that 
every Single one of them was failing when 
they came to us.” 

Outwardly, a dyslexic child appears 
normal, but in school he’s the kid who 
never seems to learn as fast as his peers. 
A perception problem that affects the way 
the brain processes information, dyslex- 
ia often leaves its victims functionally 
illiterate and socially retarded. Albert 
Einstein, Thomas Edison and media stars 
Cher and Tom Cruise all succeeded in 
spite of dyslexia. The average sufferer 
isn’t so fortunate. Landmark East offers 
young dyslexics a chance to succeed. 
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There’s no magic to the teaching 
methods Landmark uses. Individual at- 
tention and repetition are the keys. The 
students do their lessons over and over until 
they get it right — basic spelling, gram- 
mar and mathematics. “It’s not a creative 
environment,” says Trainor. ‘“‘Our whole 
lives were structured, from the time we 
got up until we went to bed. In class we 
stuck pretty close to the basics.” 

A structured lifestyle is important. 
The world is a confusing place for dyslex- 
ics, many of whom lack the internalized 
organizational skills needed to cope with 
daily life. Teaching kids at Landmark to 


Getting the chance to catch their breath | 


cope doesn’t end at 3:30. After school the 
projects team, a group of teachers who 
help students develop social and life 
skills, takes over until it’s time for bed. 
“These kids have a hard time with the 
subtleties of social interaction,’ says 
Atkinson. “They miss the cues that you 
and I use to communicate — body 
language, tone of voice, facial expression. 
Consequently, they have a harder time fit- 
ting in. By teaching them that there’s 
an order to the world, we help them 
overcome this.” 

Also important is eliminating the 
competition among students which causes 
them to stand out in the regular class- 
room. Instead, they’re encouraged to 
compete with themselves, to try and 
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better their own past performances. On 
awards night, the focus of athletic and 
academic awards is on who has improv- 
ed the most, not on who has excelled over 
his fellow students. Self-esteem is a 
quality hard to come by among dyslexics. 

Tim Moore and Evelyne Moore are 
two of the longest serving teachers on 
Landmark’s 30-member staff. It’s not an 
easy job. Tim teaches classes during the 
day and Evelyne works nights on the pro- 
jects team. For eight years the Moores 
have collectively logged 16 hours a day, 
living on the Landmark campus, eating 
their meals with the students, giving up 
weekends to go on field trips. “‘It gets to 
the point where you feel like you’re living 
and breathing Landmark East,” says Tim 
Moore, “‘but it’s still very rewarding. It’s 
strenuous, but any teaching position is if 
you do a good job at it.” 

Landmark East still relies heavily on 
private donations, but the days when 
students had to come up with five-figure 
tuitions are over. The Atlantic Provinces 
Special Education Commission (APSEC) 
has recognized Landmark as a necessary 
supplement to the regular school system 
and now pays the tuitions of all Atlantic 
Canadian students who meet the admis- 
sion requirements. ““We don’t compete 
with the regular school system,’ says 
Atkinson. ‘““We augment it. Our primary 
goal is to help our students assimilate 
back into the public school system as 
quickly as possible. To do that, we have 
to work closely with school boards and 
teachers. We follow the progress of all 
our graduates.” 

The young people whom Landmark 
helps are just the tip of the iceberg. Five 
million Canadians are functionally il- 
literate; recent statistics suggest that half 
of them have some degree of dyslexia. “A 
lot of people think that dyslexia is just a 
smokescreen, just an excuse for failure,’ 
says Royden Trainor. “People meet a per- 
son who’s dyslexic and their first impres- 
sion is that there’s nothing wrong with 
him, so why can’t he learn like everybody 
else. It’s a difficult stigma to overcome.” 

Landmark East isn’t a cure for dyslex- 
ia. Its graduates, like Royden Trainor, will 
have to struggle for the rest of their lives. 
Trainor wants to go to law school in the 
fall, but first he must convince the admis- 
sions board that he’s worthy. Because of 
his dyslexia, he failed the entrance exam. 
But win or lose, he will continue his fight 
to see that everyone — regardless of 
handicap — has access to a college 
education. ‘“‘Universities have to become 
more flexible in dealing with people with 
learning differences. The school system 
is geared toward teaching people with 
one kind of mind. The trouble is, each 
individual learns things his or her own 
way. A lot of smart people end up no- 
where because their minds didn’t fit the 
standard.” 
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Island community 
over proposed development 


divided 


It isn't the type of development, but the proposed location for it, that 
has pitted the Island Nature Trust and residents against each other 


by Jim Brown 

rom the very beginning, for the 

residents of the small, north shore 

village of St. Peters, PE.I., the 

Battle of Greenwich has been an “us 
against them’’ contest. 

Ever since the news broke in the 
spring of 1987, that a group of developers 
was interested in building a $30-million 
condominium complex on nearby Green- 
wich Peninsula, local support has been 
almost unanimous. The 384 time-shared 
unit development, complete with swim- 
ming pool, golf course, tennis courts and 
club house, was the best piece of news the 
economically depressed community of 
300 had heard in years. What with the 
large influx of dollars and the promise of 
hundreds of man-years of employment 
building and operating the vacation 
resort, anyone would have to be crazy to 
look a gift horse like that in the mouth. 

But the cries of support for the project 
were followed immediately by shouts of 
protest. And they have been just as loud. 

Leading the shouting has been the 
Island Nature Trust, a group dedicated to 
the preservation of environmentally 
sensitive areas of the province. The 
Greenwich Point, they say, contains one 
of the most outstanding natural areas in 
the world: a unique and fragile dune 
system that is home to nesting colonies 
of rare birds. As well, the area is impor- 
tant historically. Archaeological digs have 
unearthed an early Acadian settlement 
and the area is said to have the potential 
of yielding native artifacts up to 11,000 
years old. 

The Nature Trust isn’t the only group 
concerned with the preservation of the 
Greenwich dunes. In 1975, the area was 
designated as a “‘protected area’ by the 
provincial government. This designation 
is still in effect as a “special planning 
area’ under the provincial Planning Act. 
It prohibits development in the area 
without written ministerial approval. A 
second designation of “non-development”’ 
was placed on the property when the pro- 
vincial government granted permission 
for the non-resident developers to pur- 
chase the land in 1986. 

With both sides’ battle lines firmly 
drawn, the contestants settled down to 
what promised to be a long fight. And it 
has been. Today, almost 18 months since 
the proposal was first announced, the 
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developers are no closer to construction, 
the Nature Trust is still worried about the 
dunes, and the residents of St. Peters have 
yet to see a new job or any new money. 

The tone of the battle was set early. 
On May 7, 1987, at a public meeting at 
the St. Peters Consolidated School, the 
plans for St. Peters Bay Estates were 
unveiled by the developers, partners 
George Diercks, Mark and Edward Wolf 
from Long Island, N.Y., and Islander 
Burt Hayman. After hearing the devel- 
opers receive a ringing endorsement of 
the project from most of the 150 or so 
local residents in attendance, Nature Trust 
president Edgar MacDonald stood up 
and began to ask questions about the 
stability of the dunes and the proposed 
methods of waste disposal. Before finish- 
ing his round of questioning, MacDonald 
was shouted off the stage. 
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Having convinced the local residents, 
the developers’ next task was to convince 
the province to lift the development 
restriction on the property. After spending 
much of 1987 preparing a detailed pro- 
posal, including assessments of the 
environmental and social impact of the 
project, as well as an archaelogical 
assessment of the area, the developers 
applied for a hearing before the provin- 
cial Land Use Commission for the 
purpose of having the designation lifted. 

Before the hearing started, the Nature 
Trust attempted twice to resolve the 
matter out of court, proposing first a land 
swap with a piece of nearby, government- 
owned land that was less environmental- 
ly sensitive, then suggesting that two 
out-of-province mediators be retained to 
achieve a solution. Both ideas were 
rejected by the developers. 

As the hearing dates approached, both 
sides began the task of preparing their 
troops for the fight. The developers held 
information meetings in St. Peters, stress- 
ing the importance of local support and 
submissions to the LUC. Meanwhile, the 
Nature Trust mailed out letters to their 
members, asking them to contribute to the 
cause in three ways: through a newspaper 
letter-writing campaign, by presenting 
briefs to the LUC, and by contributing 
financially to the presentation of the 
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Nature Trust’s brief. 

Nature Trust executive director 
Dianne Griffin travelled to Long Island 
to check out some of the builders’ 
previous work and returned claiming 
Diercks and the Wolf brothers have a 
history of flipping land for a profit once 
the permits are all in place. In an attempt 
to bolster their cause, a group of St. 
Peters residents released the results of 
a telephone survey they claimed showed 
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90 per cent support for the plan among 
local residents. This tactic backfired, 
however, when it was later learned that 
callers taking part in the survey were 
instructed not to phone any known 
opponents of the plan. 

When the hearings finally got under- 
way, in April of this year, they lasted only 
four days before becoming bogged down 
in charges and counter-charges, with both 
sides blaming the other for the adjourn- 
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Preserving P.E.I.’s fragile dune system is at the centre of the development controversy 
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ment. They started up again in late- 
August and ran until the end of September 
and adjourned for one month to allow 
LUC chairperson and potato farmer 
Leslie MacKay to harvest his crop. It may 
be the end of November before a decision 
is reached. 

Throughout the whole process, the 
spokespeople on both sides of the issue 
have been Griffin of the Nature Trust and 
St. Peters Village Commission chair- 
person Aquinas Ryan. Today they’re both 
saying the same things they said when 
the plan was first announced: they are 
not unreasonable, they just know what 
they want. 

““We’re not against development,’ 
Griffin says, ““We’re just saying get away 
from the environmentally sensitive pro- 
perty.”’ 

Not according to Ryan. The village 
commissioner is also principal of the local 
school, and he provides a graphic illustra- 
tion of the problems facing his communi- 
ty. Twenty years ago, he says, his school 
had an enrollment of 230 students, today 
that number is fewer than 100. 

“We are suffering — to say the 
least — economically,’ Ryan says. ‘““This 
development is going to bring money, jobs 
and more opportunities for the people of 
the area. It’s economic development that 
we don’t have, and we need it.” 
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Hibernia deal edges closer 
to reality, but at what cost? 


The latest “new” hope for an economically depressed 
Newfoundland has already been labelled “highly optimistic” 


by J.M. Sullivan 
ibernia is the Latin name for 
Ireland. It is also the name given 
to massive oil deposits off the coast 
of Newfoundland. In the current lingo 
of government politicians, Hibernia is 
also synonymous with employment, pros 
perity, a thriving economy. | 
Newfoundlanders are more than used 
to these rhapsodies of rhetoric. Since 
Confederation, several mega-projects 
have been developed to kick-start the 
floundering economy. Premier Joseph 
Smallwood was so fond of this economic 
hoopla he was widely thought to have 
‘an edifice complex.’ Nothing was too 
big, too expensive, too outlandish that it 
wasn't a potential saviour for the New- 
foundland worker. 
Even against this background, Hiber- 
nia is big. The federal government, ignor- 
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Testing oil at the Terra Nova well in 1984 
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ing its own committee on energy policies, 
has committed $1 billion, plus another 
$1.6 billion in deferred loans. (That’s 
about $5.2 million per Newfoundlander). 
The provincial government is in for about 
$2 billion in deferred taxes and postponed 
royalties. 

Jobs will be created. Many will come 
directly in the construction phase, build- 
ing the concrete platform which will stand 
taller than the United Nations Building in 
New York. Still other jobs result from 
increased activity in the real estate and 
service industries. But as NDP leader 
Peter Fenwick pointed out, “‘these con- 
struction jobs will cost between $2 
million and $4 million each.” 

Both the NDP and Liberal opposition 
parties have difficulties with the July 18th 
announcement. While Fenwick holds that 
the money is “a horrible misappropria- 
tion of funds,’ Liberal leader Clyde 
Wells hopes people are aware “‘there is 
no agreement. 

“‘T have great problems with the show 
staged recently by the Prime Minister and 
the Premier,’ says Wells. “It’s clear 
Hibernia will benefit the province, even 
apart from the royalties. But it was a 
dishonest announcement, to let people 
think an agreement was in place.’ 

*“You can’t take it to the bank,”’ added 
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Edsel Bonnelle, a spokesperson for 
Wells’ office. 

Both leaders are disturbed by what 
they call the “euphoria” they see in the 
province. Wells thinks it’s too soon for 
celebrations, while Fenwick fears that 
“‘Peckford has done no better with Hiber- 
nia than Smallwood did with Churchill 
Falls. And we knew better this time.’ 

It’s natural for opposition parties to 
oppose the government’s position, but the 
Liberals and NDP are far from standing 
alone. Even the most tentative analysis 
points to the low price of oil, the hulking 
subsidies, and the number of cards New- 


foundland simply threw face-down on the 
table. The federal government is sup- 
porting a huge, uneconomic energy 
project — which it had sworn not to do, 
turning away from the Liberal’s National 
Energy Policy in 1984, while the provin- 
cial government, after rejecting Jean 
Chretien’s deal in 1982 and fighting so 
hard for the 1984 Atlantic Accord, has 
acceded the very points it fought so 
hard to win. 

The big winners appear to be the con- 
sortium of oil companies, wooed to the 
bargaining table by talk of funding, loans 
and concessions. 
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“There’s no other excuse but a 
political one to give away 525 million 
barrels of oil at firesale prices,” says Fen- 
wick. 

While Wells has a kinder view of the 
deal, he says the jobs created wouldn’t be 
enough to provide for the New- 
foundlanders forced to leave home to find 
work. “People have to move away so they 
can work to put food on the table,’ he 
says. “Our population has been declin- 
ing for three years.” 

The two leaders do agree on the 
royalty schedule — in fact, they both 
use the same phrase to describe it: “‘wildly 
optimistic.”’ 

“‘They’ve indicated there will be 
substantive royalties,’ Wells says. ““The 
simple fact is unless the price of oil not 
only stops going down, but also doubles 
and triples in price over the next couple 
of years, there will be no royalties.’ 

“The agreement most optimistically 
predicts oil will go from $17 to $45 
(US) a barrel by 1995,’ says Fenwick. 
“Without this rate of inflation, the 
royalties will be closer to $300 million 
than $2 billion.” 

““They’ve created a euphoria un- 
justified by the facts,’ says Wells. “‘The 
announcement was premature.” 

“Tt’s a mess,” says Fenwick. ‘““We are 
so downtrodden we clutch at any straw. 
The minister of development, Hal Barret, 
had gone on a speaking tour, talking about 
how many jobs will be created here, 
there, and everywhere. There’s an essen- 
tial dishonesty in overselling jobs, and 
overselling this deal. 

“There’s a bit of cynicism in people’s 
reaction to the agreement, but people 
want to hear good news. We won’t score 
many political points by opposing it, but 
we have to say this. It’s a lousy deal.” 

If such an amount of money was 
available, Fenwick asks, why wasn’t it 
funnelled into something else, such as 
rural development? ““We could create jobs 
there at a cost of $5,000 each; we could 
wipe out unemployment in the province 
of Newfoundland.” : 

“All of Newfoundland hopes some- 
thing comes from this,’ says Bonnelle. 
“But I think most people have a wait and 
see attitude. 

“This is a pre-election statement,’ he 
continued. ‘““When the final agreement is 
signed we’ll know whether to be happy 
or sad. Our biggest problem with this 
is that it can only be looked on as a 
political move. 

“Our other problem involves knowing 
what the deal will give the province. No 
one can deny the benefits, but there can 
be better royalties,’ he added. ‘“New- 
foundland gave up the retail sales tax, and 
made concessions in the corporate tax. 
No one else had to do that, not even the 
other provinces such as Ontario or Nova 
Scotia who will share in the capital a 
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other benefits.”’ 
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by Sharon Fraser 

tan Johnson is no nationalist. “I 
believe we can do a quality show 

that people from anywhere will 
want to watch. It won’t be a ‘Canadian’ 
show, and it won’t be an ‘Atlantic Cana- 
dian’ show. I don’t believe in that kind of 
restriction. But it will be competitive and 
marketable anywhere in North America.” 

It’s a different perspective from the 
one the former host of CBC’s Switchback 
expressed when he was removed from 
that program last summer. At that time, 
he blamed programming executives in 
Toronto for killing a popular regional pro- 
gram and compared his plight to the 
still-controversial cancellation of The Don 
Messer Show more than 30 years ago — a 
victim of crass regionalism. “In Toronto, 
they just didn’t understand why we were 
so popular,’ he says. 

But that was then. It’s a new season, 
and Stan Johnson is now ready to be 
packaged, marketed and distributed. 
His new company is called Rufus Pro- 
ductions Limited, after his canine co-star; 
Johnson’s the president. His wife, Wendy 
Johnson, until recently a CBC-TV report- 
er, is vice president. And Stu Strathdee 
of The Orion Marketing Group is 
secretary. 

“IT can’t believe it when I see the re- 
action to him, when he’s in a parade or 
making a public appearance,” says Strath- 
dee, the man in charge of marketing Stan 
Johnson. “He’s got such appeal.” 

Indeed, the outline of his new show’s 
“concept” refers to him as “Canada’s 
answer to David Letterman,’ and em- 
phasizes the “host’s universal appeal.’ 
The new show is called Something Else. 
‘““We were driving along in the car,’ 
Johnson says. “‘And I said ‘we can’t call 
it Switchback, we'll have to call it 
something else.’ So we did.’ The new 
show will make its debut on the new 
channel, MITV, on Nov. 5. 

Johnson needs little introduction to 
Atlantic Canada. For seven years as host 
of Switchback, he drew the highest 
number of viewers of any children’s show 
that airs in the region — a grand total of 
209,000 every Sunday morning. But a 
couple of months after he was “‘fired,’ he 
was looking at life philosophically. 

“IT feel I was treated unfairly by the 
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CBC,” he says, “‘but it’s not something I 
dwell on and it didn’t really surprise me.” 
Several years ago, he says, he was work- 
ing as a CBC news reporter in Winnipeg 
when a position as national reporter 
became available. He applied, made the 
short list, and was flown to Toronto for 
an interview before a CBC board. “Just 
before I went in, I met a guy in the hall 
who asked me what I was there 

for. I told him and he said, ‘oh, 
so-and-so has already got that 

job.’ But I did my interview 

anyway and when I was asked why I 
wanted the job, I said ‘I want to be closer 
to my mom.’ I didn’t get the job but that’s 
when I realized that the CBC is a big 
corporation and you’re nothing but a 
number when you work there. I’ve never 
forgotten that.’’ 

He looks different from Stan the Man 
on TV. He seems bigger, which is 
unusual. Maybe he can make himself 
more kid-size when he’s doing a kids’ 
program. The goofy television persona is 
not as evident; he seems nervous, not 
quite sure where to look or what to do 
with his hands. He drinks innumerable 
cups of coffee. 

And although he claims no vestiges of 
bitterness, one of his favourite T-shirts 
these days is one that says CBC Reject on 
the back, and Switchback on the front 
with a large VOID printed over the title. 
It always gets a big reaction when he’s in 
a parade or making a public appearance 
in a mall. 


Stan Johnson is 
ready to be 
packaged and 
marketed with 
a new IV show 
and a whole 
new audience 
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In a way, he says, there’s something 
positive about what happened with the 
CBC. “I really didn’t know how good I 
was. At the CBC, if you have a certain 
amount of self-confidence, you’re accused 
of having a big ego. So they undermine 
your confidence by putting doubts in 
place about your abilities. You get to 
believe that you’re not very good. Once 


they sent me on a course to learn how to 
do my job better and the teacher of that 
course told me that he couldn’t teach 
me anything — that I already 
knew how to do it. That made a 
difference in how I felt about 
myself.’’ 

Johnson knows that he’s a 
popular performer. ‘‘I think 4 
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it’s because I don’t talk down to kids. I 
treat them like people. I hate it when I 
see kids being patronized or ignored. If 
I’m in a store and a little kid has a dollar 
and they just look over his head, I really 
hate that,’’ he says. He’s also always at 
the ready to deal with some of the 
criticisms that have been levelled at him 
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Stan and Rufus: together again on MITV 


and the show. ‘‘Some people say I’m 
rude. Some people say they don’t like the 
way I talk to kids. But other people say 
they do like the way I talk to kids. I just 
try to be myself.’’ 

Eileen O’Connell is the Atlantic 
representative of Mediawatch, a national 
organization that monitors programs and 
reports on how different groups are 
portrayed on television. She’s also a 
mother and a teacher with a healthy 
respect for children and their viewing 
tastes. ““Kids lock into that rudeness,” she 
says. “I think they like Stan because he’s 
rude and bad like a kid. They like to see 
a grown-up acting like a kid. To me, he’s 
changed though. Over the past year, his 
rudeness seemed to have an edge of anger. 
His jokes about The Boss — a running 
gag on Switchback — seemed more real 
than they used to.” 

But O’Connell feels that children can 
sense what’s happening on a show like 
Switchback and she doesn’t feel very con- 

on RG ee cerned about some of the criticism. 
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vacation? Phe ES, | brilliance? she enjoys it. But she watches with 

Why wait? Treat | ieee SOF GOES Dining on fine a critical eye as well. Kids are smarter 

yourself today ae Seem | seafood? Or ste ee i oreaae think. They're 
toa fall getaway a Set golfing in the 8 sonra a 

——. Zt ae € does acknowledge that it’s a very 

ay cia Bee \ fresh, fallair: ‘male’ show, leaning toward subject 

Cape Breton oF : : Indulge yourself. matter that’s often “macho.” 

Island! o eee | Escape tothe Alice Porter, the producer of Switch- 

. ma. \ island of back, agrees with that: assessment. ‘‘I 

; your dreams think it took on that attitude with the 

something for this fall. addition of Rufus, the dog, and The 

Gorilla,’ she says. “But Stan himself 

Everyone! | always liked men stuff. It was Stan who 

wanted the professional wrestler as a 

CAPE BRETON ISLAND guest. We didn’t have the wrestler live and 

NOVA SCOTIA!'S it’s a good thing. He was pretty vulgar. 

He needed a lot of editing — we had to 

chop him to pieces.” Porter also says that 

is of the 40 applicants who want Johnson’s 

job, only one was a woman and the CBC 

didn’t consider her for an audition. “‘She 

didn’t really seem appropriate for the 
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format,” she says. (Switchback will be 
back on the air Oct. 2 with its new host 
— “an attractive, bright young man,’ 
says Porter.) 

That 39 of the 40 applicants would be 
men would come as no surprise to Joanne 
Ings, the Prince Edward Island represen- 
tative for Mediawatch. “‘T really found that 
Switchback reinforced old stereotypes, 
especially of women although not ex- 
clusively of women — even in the old 
series episodes that ran each week,’’she 
says. Ings used the example of Tonto on 
The Lone Ranger, an Indian stereotype 
that’s been widely criticized. (Producer 
Alice Porter says that certain episodes of 
The Lone Ranger were heavily edited to 
remove obvious racist dialogue. ) 

“T feel that we have to consider that 
children are viewing these programs with 
a certain level of consciousness and 
they’re simply not reflecting the way we 
think in the ’80s and the way we'd like 
to have our children influenced,’says Ings. 
‘* T think it’s obvious that programming 
decisions — both on the CBC and else- 
where — are made, in general, by white 
males and so what we’re getting on most 
programs is a white male perspective.” 

The professional wrestler was edited 
but other guests on Switchback have 
occasionally created some controversy. 
A few years ago, some viewers were 
outraged to see and hear a representative 
from the atomic energy industry pre- 
senting his positive views of nuclear 
power with no debate. 

“‘T just happened to turn it on,” says 
Yvonne Manzer of Halifax, “and I was 
surprised to hear this guest talking about 
all the benefits of nuclear power. I 
explained why to the producer but I 
wasn’t treated very well. I just felt that 
with an audience of children, it didn’t 
seem right that this point of view wasn’t 
being questioned or challenged.”’ (This 
incident happened pre-Alice Porter.) 

More recently, a media release CBC 
sent out last season noted that Miss 
Canada would be a guest and she’d talk 
about the finer points of makeup applica- 
tion and hair styling. As it happened, 
Miss Canada had to cancel due to illness 
but many people felt that for a show 
directed toward 8-12 year olds, she was 
an odd choice in the first place. 

Porter says that finding guests is not 
as easy as one might think. “You really 
just have to shop around and see what you 
find out there,’ she says. “And when you 
think about it, Nova Scotia is kind of at 
the end of the road for interesting people 
who might make good guests.” 

Johnson didn’t like being asked how 
he felt if his guests represented a different 
side of an issue about which he feels 
strongly. 

“T don’t feel strongly about anything,” 
he says, “and if a guest gets too heavy- 
handed, I turn it into a joke.” 
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The new show is described in the 
“concept”’ as “‘a show with a man (Stan), 
his dog (Rufus), a three man combo 
known as the One Man Band, and Cam 
and Babs, two human set decorations 
who have no speaking roles but whose 
role is to look perfect all the time.” 

He rejects any suggestion that by 
concentrating on making his new show 
‘marketable anywhere in North America,” 
he’ll lose any Atlantic Canadian flavour 
that Switchback had — which it had 
mostly because of audience participation. 

The loss of a regional rootedness 
matters to Paul Robinson. Robinson is a 
well-known Nova Scotia educator, the 
author of a book titled Where Our Sur- 
vival Lies, which deals with the impor- 
tance of having textbooks and other learn- 
ing aids produced here in the region. 
Robinson feels just as strongly about 
culture as he does about education. 

“T think it’s desperately important that 
all of us have a sense of where we’ve been 
in our past to help us understand our pre- 
sent and to help us move into the future,” 
he says. ““So many of our adults have not 
had the regional experiences that we 
should have had but we have a chance 
now to start with our children.” 

Robinson worries that if we always 
saturate our children with experiences 
“from away,” they'll grow up to be adults 
whose own place is foreign to them. “I 
think children’s TV has a very important 
role to play. I think our children need to 
be introduced to the human adventure 
and pathos — to the funny, the sad, 
the profound, to our collective East Coast 
world. 

‘‘There’s such a wealth of interesting 
stuff that we should be doing with TV in 
our region,’ he says. ““We’ve really never 
used TV in that way, but we could truly 
entrance children with learning ex- 
periences that would also be entertain- 
ing.” Robinson hopes there will be a place 
for such children’s TV in the future, 
although with so much more emphasis on 
ratings numbers, such hopes may take 
awhile to be realized. 

‘“‘But in the last decade, we’ve cross- 
ed a watershed in this region in other 
areas. We no longer have to argue that our 
writers are as good as writers anywhere, 
and we’re learning a new pride in our own 
heritage,’ he says. That being the case, 
he maintains hope that children’s televi- 
sion programs will someday be happily 
and profitably rooted in Atlantic Canada. 

Meanwhile, most observers agree that 
Stan Johnson’s new show — with 
“celebrity guests, the latest music videos, 
a live band and a variety of contests”’ will 
probably be popular and successful. Most 
also agree that the main reason for this 
will be Stan the Man himself. 

“Kids like me,” he says. “I think it’s 


because I’m just an ordinary guy. That’s 


part of my charm.” 
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FLASHBACK 


Heroic rescue attempts made by many Springhill residents and miners in both the ’56 and ’58 disasters, saved the lives of many 
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Atest of mettle 


Despite a legacy of disastrous events, the town of Springhill, 
N.S. has survived to celebrate its 100th anniversary in 1989 


by Barry Moores 

pringhill today looks much like any 

other Nova Scotia town. Driving 

past the old white Cape Cod houses, 

and the quiet vinyl-sided bungalows, it’s 

hard to imagine the anguish it’s been 

through, hard to imagine that Main Street 

has been burnt down twice, or that the 

town has lost 400 people in disasters in 
the last 100 years. 

It was 30 years ago, on Oct. 22, 1958, 
that the last mining calamity took 75 
of the town’s workers. But the town met 
its first misfortune when it was very 
young. 

It was bitterly cold above ground on 
Feb. 21, 1891, but it was warm below 
ground in collieries six and seven. Accord- 
ing to Springhill historian Mary Wills 
Littler, blasting in the mine caused coal 
dust to ignite. The ensuing explosion 
caused a mushroom cloud above the mine, 
and when it was all over, 125 mine 
workers had died. Some of the boys who 
died were as young as 10 or 12, employed 
to drive the pit ponies that hauled the coal 
to the surface. 
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(In 1981, Littler ran across an old book 
about the 1891 disaster, written by an 
American, Robert Morrow, shortly after 
the event. She came upon a reference to 
‘Strangers’ Grave,’ where six miners 
without family or friends were buried. 
Littler had never heard anything about 
the grave, and was instantly enraptured 
with it. 

Littler was employed on a Canada 
community development project at the 
time, and received permission to hunt up 
the grave. Although a few of Springhill’s 
older residents had heard talk of it, 
nobody knew where the grave was. With 
the graveyard plot sheet, and the record 
from Brown’s Funeral Home, Littler 
tracked down the exact site and, with 
donations, purchased a gravestone.) 

At 5:10 p.m. on Thursday, Nov. 1, 
1956, an ore car, known as a rake, jump- 
ed the tracks on the No. 4 mine work- 
ing slope, cutting through a 2,300 
volt power line, causing a short circuit, 
then an explosion. Some people still 
remember it like it was yesterday. 

Sitting in the Springhill Fire Hall, sur- 


rounded by trophies, plaques, and enlarg- 
ed snapshots of the firemen receiving 
them, Billy White thinks back. White was 
working in the mines during 1956, but had 
taken that Thursday off, and was driving 
through town when the explosion hit. 

“T thought I had a flat tire,’ he says, 
“but when I got out, and there was no 
damage I figured it was an explosion. It 
was quite a bang. They found one fellow 
half a mile away from the entrance to 
No.4.” 

The first newspaper headlines follow- 
ing the explosion screamed that 118 men 
were still trapped in the mine. Many 
people offered them no hope. The mine 
was reported to be on fire at the 3,000 foot 
level, only 2,000 feet above where men 
were thought to be trapped. 

In a closed mine after an explosion, 
workers have to face deadly methane gas, 
known in the mines as afterdamp. Spring- 
hill doctor Arnold Burden says, “In a 
mine like that, there’s methane and carbon 
monoxide, but also, if there’s a fire, the 
fire’s using oxygen. So instead of 20 per 
cent oxygen in the atmosphere, there’s 
much less.” 

The rescuers were helped by the com- 
pressed air pumped into the mine. Still, 
being on a rescue team was a hazardous 
task. On Saturday, two miners made it 
to the surface, on their own, saying that 
there were still men trapped at the 5,400 
foot level. 

Dr. Arnold Burden was there. The 
doctor, a native of Springhill, had work- 
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ed in the mines as a summer job in 1947 
and 1948 when he was a medical student 
at Dalhousie University. He was working 
in P.E.I. when he heard the news of 
the explosion. 

Burden now lives in Springhill. He 
says he’s “over 65”’ and is still a practis- 
ing doctor. All the ex-miners go to him. 
“After the explosion, they said they didn’t 
need anybody at the pithead, but they 
needed somebody down below,’ he says. 
“So I went over and got a pair of coveralls, 
a light and a belt, to go down. I started 
out trying to revive people in what they 
called the fresh air base, an area that was 
relatively free of gas.” 

As miners were struggling into the 
fresh air base, many were dropping from 
gas inhalation as they walked. Burden 
remembers walking through, reviving 
people with oxygen as he went. He was 
overcome by the gas 
and collapsed while 
working the area. 

The next step was 
to eliminate as much 
gas as possible, and 
get down past the 
fire at the 3,400 ft. 
level to the 5,200 ft. 
level where the min- 
ers were. Oncethere, 
Dr. Buddy Condy, Dr. 
Roy Munroe and Bur- 
den had to take care 
of the 50 trapped 
men, feeding them, 
giving them water, § 
reviving the uncon- 
scious and gettin 


those unable to ae Mining: a family tradition in Springhill bs 


on to stretchers. 

When they got the men to the surface, 
eight were still unaccounted for. 

“A team went down to the next slope 
below, and they found the eight down 
there, but there were only two of them 
alive.’ To get them up to the next level 
took six men to a stretcher because of the 
gas, and they could only move the stret- 
cher a few yards at a time. Word was given 
that the stretchers were not to stop. If 
anybody couldn’t go on, somebody was 
to take over their place. When the bodies 
had been removed, the death toll stood at 
39. No. 4 colliery was closed, and never 
mined again. 

Boxing Day, 1957. There were 39 
fewer men at the Christmas dinners of 
Springhill, but Christmas is a time for 
healing. Still, fate wasn’t going to let 
Springhill heal just yet. It was a Thurs- 
day night, the same day of the week as the 
mine explosion 13 months earlier. At ap- 
proximately 10 p.m., a fire broke out on 
Main Street, the downtown business area 
of Springhill. The fire levelled most of the 
business section, burning 14 businesses to 
the ground, and destroying four homes. 

But Springhill still hadn’t seen the 
worst of it. 

Easily the best remembered, and the 
most controversial of the mining disasters 
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was the last one. 

It was Oct. 23, 1958. Two years, eight 
days, and three hours before, the 1956 
explosion had happened. The plaque 
honouring the miners who perished in that 
tragedy hadn’t been dedicated yet, and it 
sat, new, by the side of the White Miner 
memorial on Main Street. 

At 8:06 p.m., there was a bump. A 
bump in a mine is like a minor earth- 
quake. The floor of the mine comes up 
to meet the ceiling. A 16-foot high tunnel, 
where the men mine, instantly becomes 
a pile of rubble. “The packing, the stuff 
they use to support the mine walls, they’re 
hardwood. When she bumped, those eight 
by eight sticks, they went just like 
toothpicks,” says Billy White. 

There were 166 miners underground 
at the time of the bump, along with six 
supervisors. 

a On Friday night, 
a top-ranking gov- 
ernment official told 
the newspapers that 
only a “double mir- 
acle’” would bring 
any of the trapped 
out alive. By Mon- 
day morning, 81 men 
| had made it out and 
_ 18 bodies had been 

| found. There were 
| still 75 miners unac- 
counted for. 

On Oct.30, after 
six and half days of 
finding nobody, the 
(7 rescue teams found 

© their first ray of hope 
on the 13,800 foot 
level. While working through the rubble, 
a rescue worker broke through an air pipe. 
He heard noises. Contact was made with 
trapped miner Gorley Kemp. Kemp told 
the group of rescuers, which included 
Burden, that there were 10 men trapped 
in the area, which measured 48 by 16 feet, 
and they had only enough “standing 
room” to crouch. In behind those 10 were 
two more, one with a broken leg, “broken 
so that the femur protruded out from his 
leg,’ says Burden. They were accessible 
only through a two-by-two foot tunnel. 

To feed the trapped miners, Burden put 
tomato soup in a pressure sprayer, the type 
used to spray orchards, and forced it 
through small copper tubing, pushed 
through the air hose. 

Burden sits down on the kitchen floor, 
and traces a box around him with his 
hands. ‘“This is the space the men had to 
dig in,” he says. ““They had to use sawed- 
off shovels and picks. It took 14 hours. 
They could have never done it in 14 hours 
without the incentive of those on the other 
side. Never.’ 

Caleb Rushton was one of the Singing 
Miners. He was among the 12 trapped for 
the six days. Rushton’s Christian back- 
ground is credited with playing an 
important part in the survival of the men 
he was entombed with. “I guess the faith 
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just stuck with me,’ he says about the 
hymns he sang, and the prayers he said 
while underground. He says it made him 
an even deeper Christian afterwards. 

“But I wouldn’t work down in the 
mines again,” he says. “I never did care 
for the mines. In those days it was the best 
pay, though, and when you had a family, 
you had to consider them.” 

Hallowe’en 1958 came and passed, but 
the horror underground persisted. Many 
had given up on finding the remaining 
49 men. 

Then, on Nov. 2 , Springhill got its 
second miracle. The final seven living 
miners were found on the 13,000 foot 
level. Their experience had been the most 
gruesome, as their fellow miner, Percy 
Rector, his arm severely injured in the 
packing, lived in agony for five days and 
then died. 

Seventy-five miners died in the °58 
bump. There was an inquiry, and a Royal 
Commission. The Royal Commission 
attributed the bump to “stresses and 
geological phenomena, that are not yet 
understood.” No. 2 colliery was closed. 
Springhill’s days as a mining town 
effectively ended. 

Ralph Ross came as close as one could 
come to being a miner, without ever being 
employed as one. Born in 1949, Ross 
developed asthma as a child. The doctor 
suggested his father take him down in the 


Three days after the mine explosion in 1956, this message was written by trapped miners 


mine, where the air was warm and moist. 
Ross’ father operated the hoist for the 
mine. Ross would sit on the slope which 
goes down into the mine, fascinated by the 
machinery, watching the men go down, 
and come back up. 

‘Many of them never came up again,” 
he says. 

A trained and experienced engineer, 
Ross knew and cared about the mines. He 
believes that the bump needn’t have 
happened, that in fact, it wasn’t geological 
stresses that caused the collapse. Others 
also believe that it was a change in the 
mining technique that contributed to 
the tragedy. 

Mining technique is where Ralph 
Ross’ story starts. In Springhill, the 
mining levels where the men get the coal, 
extend outward from the main slope. Ross 


compares a mining level to a room. 
“Divide the wall in front of you into three 
parts,” he says. ““Now, bring the far left 
piece of wall out a few feet in your mind. 
Bring the middle piece out 10 feet more, 
and the right piece out 10 feet further 
again. In essence, you have three walls, 
or faces.” 

In the mines, this is called step mining. 
Looking down on the scene, it will appear 
in the shape of three steps. There would 
be enough space between each step to lay 
track for coal cars. In the mines, this 
system means you have to ship the coal 
to the surface in three lines. The digging 
at each face is staggered, so the first wall 
finishes first, then the second, and finally 
the third. 

Digging away straight at one large coal 
face, the miners felt, caused all the 
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support in the ceiling to be lost all at once. 
There are still those who feel that this 
change in mining technique made by the 
Cumberland Coal Mining Company was 
the real reason for the 1958 disaster. In 
fact, Ross says that he has accounts of 
union meetings where the miners voiced 
objections to the change and expressed 
fear that a bump would be the result if the 
company went ahead with it. Nothing 
came of it though. The union didn’t pursue 
the issue because the coal company was 
the only major employer in Springhill. If 
the mines shut down, the whole town 
would suffer. 

After the ’58 disaster, the mines were 
closed permanently. In 1969, four men dug 
a mine called the Syndicate Mine under 
the umbrella of Springhill Coal Ltd. It was 
shut down within two years. 

Art and John Turnbull’s father died in 
the 1958 disaster. They now run a gas 
Station in Springhill but after the mines 
first closed, the boys ran bootleg mines 
out behind their house. 

‘““We had to do something,” says Art. 
‘Fathers were a prime commodity back 
then, and we didn’t have one. The house 
had to be kept warm and there had to be 
some money.” 

Many young boys were running such 
mines. “Even our gang leader was only 
14,” says John. But those days didn’t last 
long. “‘A lot of people just took off. The 
population has gone from around 9,000 in 
the mining days to just over 4,500 now. 
About 40 per cent of the miners at the 
Crow’s Nest Pass mine in Alberta are 
from Springhill,’ he says. “And 20 per 
cent of the miners in Cape Breton are 
Springhillers.” 

Steve Osmond works for Farmer’s Co- 
operative. ““There’s not much around here 
now. I’m lucky to be working for 
Farmer’s. When I think about it, I guess 
there’s been about 30 people from my old 
crowd that have moved away to work.” 

Ralph Gilroy was the mayor of 
Springhill during the 1956 disaster, during 
the 1957 fire and during the 1958 disaster. 
He said that he was the 13th mayor of 
the town and “almost everything has 
happened.” 

But early in the morning of July 21, 
1975, it happened again. A blaze swept 
through the downtown of Springhill for the 
second time. It destroyed 18 buildings on 
both sides of Main Street, including the 
town hall and the police department, and 
put 30 establishments out of business. 
With the help of 130 firefighters — some 
from as far away as Truro — the fire was 
finally put out. Only 25 per cent of the 
damaged buildings were insured. 

Mayor William Mont said at the time 
that it would take $10 million to rebuild 
the downtown. “‘But we’ve experienced a 
lot of hardships in the past and I think 
we’ve developed a special breed of 
people,’ he said. 

Observers of 100 years of Springhill 
history may consider that to be a poignant 
understatement. 
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CAPTAIN MORGAN RUMS 


HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Lamenting forgotten schooners 


west with a sniff of winter in it, and 

before leaving our mooring in 
Mussel Cove, my wife and I shortened all 
three of Moonshadow’s small tanbark 
sails. Even so, we shot up Guysborough 
Harbour, and we had to keep dumping 
wind from her mainsail to prevent her lee 
rail from going under. Then we went 
about, headed off wind, eased sheets, 
pulled up the centreboard, and tore back 
down the harbour on a broad reach. 

We sped past the clock tower on the 
brick post office; the vegetable patches 
and lawn furniture in the waterfront 
backyards of the houses on Main Street; 
the clutch of wooden mansions in the 
southern part of town; and the navigation 
light on its skinny white tower near Peart 
Point. Soon we were buffeting east on 
big, boisterous Chedabucto Bay, and I 
wish I had words to describe how fine it 
felt to sail Moonshadow along the paths 
of forgotten schooners in waters that 
Bruces have known for two centuries and 
seven generations. 

Like much of Atlantic Canada, 
Guysborough is less than it was. In 1874 
— a few years after my great-great-uncle, 
Captain James Bruce, vanished with his 
entire crew while sailing to West Africa 
in a trading ship he’d built — Guys- 
borough was the port of registry for no 
fewer than 38 schooners, and three 
brigantines. They ranged from the 16-ton 
Two Sisters to the 151-ton White Squall. 
The port was home to vessels with names 
as romantic as Gypsy Queen, as homely 
as Mary Ann, as proud as Ne Plus Ultra 
and Star of Guysborough, as serious as 
Regulator, Alert and Endeavour. 

But in the fall of 1988, 114 years later, 
only one sail-driven craft tugs at her own 
mooring in Guysborough, and she is our 
Moonshadow. She’s merely a tiny, two- 
masted yacht. Her sole job is to give us 
pleasure, and though we’ve owned her 
only a few weeks, she has skimmed into 
our hearts. We love her as some love a 
Labrador Retriever. She’s just shy of 22 
feet long, with 18 feet on the waterline. 
She’s a yawl, which means the shorter of 
her two masts is well aft. All three sails 
are loose-footed. With no boom on our 
mainsail, we never worry about an ac- 
cidental jibe sweeping someone overboard 
or cracking a skull. In a squall, we can 
drop the main, and let Moonshadow trun- 
dle along under the two smaller sails; and 
instructions from the British manufac- 
turer assure us that in really horrifying 


T he wind was stiff, out of the north- 
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weather we’ll be able to sail her with just 
the jib flying. 

Moonshadow’s cabin is so low you can 
barely sit up straight in it. It houses two 
little berths, a chemical toilet, and a giz- 
mo on gimbals that gives us one burner 
for cooking. So far, however, we’ve never 
exploited these luxuries during an over- 
night trip. We won’t be heading for West 
Africa. We’re content to spend daylight 
hours charging around the deserted 
harbour and out among the ghosts on 
the bay. 

The decline of both Guysborough and 
the surrounding countryside began even 
before my father was born in 1906. Foot- 


Chedabucto Bay 
once swarmed 
with fishing 
schooners, 
trading vessels, 
pulpwood boats 
and steam 
driven ferries 


notes to a government map, published 
20-odd years ago, state that in this part 
of Nova Scotia, the forest began to take 
over the farms around 1900: 

‘The earliest farms lost to agriculture 
were small isolated ones with stony, 
Shallow soils and rough topography. 
Later, larger farms were abandoned as 
opportunities for employment in other 
industries and other parts of Canada in- 
creased. With the trend away from self- 
sufficiency, distance from markets 
became a critical factor, and many farms 
were abandoned for this reason. In the 


area, only about 25 per cent of the land 
once under cultivation is still in agri- 
cultural use.” 

We live on what used to be the Bruce 
farm, but except for a patch of grass south 
of the house, it has all reverted to forest. 
No Bruce has farmed here since my 
grandfather Will died in 1934. A decade 
before that, Guysborough boasted a 
population of 1,600; now it’s down to 
491. The decline of shipping has been 
even more dramatic. My Aunt Anna, 95, 
remembers when Chedabucto Bay 
swarmed with fishing schooners, trading 
vessels, pulpwood boats and steam-driven 
ferries. Now, whole months pass before 
we spot anything on the bay that’s bigger 
than inshore fishing boats, and even they 
seem as rare as whooping cranes. During 
hard weather last winter, a freighter hung 
at anchor in the bay. Everyone along this 
shore talked about her, and when we 
awoke one morning to find her gone, we 
felt curiously empty. Chedabucto Bay 
often seems as lonely as an arm of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

It’s hard to picture Guysborough 
Harbour as it once was. As late as March, 
1938, Canadian Ports and Shipping 
Directory reported that a coastal steamer 
still made daily visits, and that big ships, 
while anchored in the harbour, handled 
cargo from rafts. Moreover, ““The largest 
vessel to load in port was Danish S. S. 
Norden, 1,564 tons reg., 318 X 47.2 X 
19.5 ft.” To the townsfolk, she must have 
looked like the Queen Mary, and as 
someone who’s now sailed through the 
harbour entrance a few times, I can’t im- 
agine how a ship her size could possibly 
have arrived in town. The local pilot, who 
charged $40 per vessel, must have been 
a magician. 

A port directory warned in 1913 that 
the entrance boasted ‘‘a dangerous bar, a 
narrow and crooked channel, and rapid 
tidal streams.’ Nothing has changed. 
With her centreboard all the way down, 
Moonshadow still draws under four feet, 
but bucking her through that channel re- 
mains a tense business. At times, we see 
grey and brown rocks shooting by on the 
floor of the sea, and we await a dreadful 
crunch. Moreover, the tidal stream often 
hits five knots, and sinister currents wres- 
tle with our rudder and skid Moodshadow 
off course. Somehow, every time, we’ve 
safely escaped to the bay, and safely 
nipped back into the harbour, and that’s 
one reason why we’re so fond of our 


peppy yawl. 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


Debunking our special status 


was saying last month that the Atlantic 

Provinces have created a false impres- 

sion of themselves, one of unrelieved 
poverty and gloom that does them no 
good, merely locks them into attitudes of 
inferiority and signals a wrong notion of 
Atlantic Canada as a hopeless basket case 
to the rest of the country. 

At the core of this problem is the 
concept of regional development. It’s 
primarily through regional development 
that we expect to be, and are, treated as 
a special case with special needs apart 
from national economic life. It is virtually 
sacred writ in these parts that it should 
be this way, but in fact the consequences 
of this special treatment are negative. 
We’re pushed aside from the mainstream 
of national economic policy and the scien- 
tific, technological and commercial 
tributaries that flow into it. The result is 
that whereas we get “special” money 
from Ottawa on the one hand we get less 
than our share from the regular national 
programs on the other. 

A strict calculation of what is gained 
and what is lost to the region by this state 
of affairs is elusive. However, even if it 
were marginally favourable in money 
terms, the effect, I have come to believe, 
would still be negative. It’s time, in Atlan- 
tic Canada, to downgrade our expecta- 
tions from regional development and to 
insist instead on a direct and equitable 
share of federal economic spending. 

The latest quarterly publication of the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council has 
some interesting figures illustrating the 
fact that Ottawa’s spending on industrial 
assistance is proportionately low in 
Atlantic Canada. We have nine per cent 
of Canada’s population. In the last year 
of available figures, 1983, for example, 
the old Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce spent only five per cent of its 
development funds in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces. Atlantic Canada’s share of three 
major tax programs (investment tax 
credit, total accumulated depreciation, 
and manufacturing and processing profits 
deduction) was 6.5 per cent in 1985. Our 
share of national spending on research 
and development in 1984 was five per 
cent, of the Small Business Loans Act — 
seven per cent. There are others. 

But even our share of the “special” 
spending is not so special. The old 
Department of Regional Economic Ex- 
pansion (DREE) was primarily an 
Atlantic Canada department. In a shuf- 
fle in 1983 it was succeeded by the 
Department of Regional Industrial Ex- 
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pansion (DRIE), which no longer had a 
regional mandate. Last year Atlantic 
Canada received only 20 per cent of 
DRIE’s funds. The lion’s share went to 
Ontario and Quebec. The same was true 
of another major source of industrial 
development money, the Industrial and 
Regional Development Program (IRDP). 
The impression remains, however, that 
Atlantic Canada is a sinkhole of regional 
development funds. 

Last April APEC executives went to 
Ottawa and used this information to ring 
an alarm bell about the newest order of 
things. They had anxieties about the 
Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency. 
ACOA has two mandates. One is to hand 
out development money to small and 
medium businesses. The other — hardly 
noticed by anyone — is “‘advocacy’’: to 
promote the interests of Atlantic Canada 
to federal government departments. 

The problem the APEC executives 
had was that a new department called 
DIST — Department of Industry, Science 
and Technology — was being created. It 
is to have a national responsibility for 
industrial and technological change and 
also for regional development in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

In other words ‘‘regional’’ develop- 
ment in Ontario and Quebec is to reside 
in the house of national policy. ACOA — 
and a similar agency out west — are to 
knock on the door, ask for handouts and 
hope for the best. 

APEC fears that ACOA might be seen 
in Ottawa as “a catch-all panacea.” Its 
fears are well-grounded, since regional 
development has had this silent and 
undesirable function for 20 years. It has 
allowed other federal economic depart- 
ments to concentrate on central Canada 
and to ignore the “regions” with good 
conscience. 

I used to think this was a matter of 
central Canadian bad faith. Now I think 
that’s only half the problem, maybe less. 
The other half is that we got what we 
asked for. In relating to the federal 
government, Atlantic provincial govern- 
ments and most other political and 
economic voices have been relentless in 
demanding special treatment and, except 
for the protests of APEC and a few 
individual economists, have virtually 
ignored the fact that the region was being 
shortchanged in other ways. 

APEC’s officials, in their presentation 
to a Commons committee on industrial 
expansion, were making a plea for Atlan- 
tic Canada’s full share of the national 


programs — especially of the spending 
on technology to be made by DIST — 
while maintaining the commitment to 
regional development. 

I think the long-term reality is that the 
two are incompatible. We’ll get our full 
share of “national’’ programs only if 
Atlantic political forces train their guns 
that way. This will mean reducing the 
expectations surrounding regional 
development down to reality: regional 
development as the creator and generator 
of economic activity at the grassroots, 
nothing more. A necessary and laudable 
activity if done right. But in the over- 
wrought politics that surrounds it, 
regional development is expected to be the 
“saviour” of Atlantic Canada — a hope 
that carries with it the notion of mes- 
sianically political projects. What ACOA 
truly needs is calm and no _ politically 
motivated expectations. 

Besides, how much “saving” via 
special programs do we really need? This 
goes back to the question I was asking last 
month. How poor are we? My answer: 
not aS poor as we sometimes claim. 

I've come upon some _ additional 
evidence. The National Council of Wel- 
fare’s latest “‘poverty profile’? shows the 
percentage of people under the poverty 
line in each province. (Poverty is defined 
as spending more than 58.5 per cent of 
gross income on food, shelter and 
clothing, with variations for size of family 
and community. ) 

Newfoundland is indeed the poorest 
province (22.8 per cent under the poverty 
line). The next three, however, are not the 
Maritimes as we might expect. They are 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and Manitoba. 
Nova Scotia (16.3 per cent) appears in 
fifth place — tied with British Columbia. 
New Brunswick (16.2 per cent) is next, 
then Alberta. P.E.I. (13.1 per cent) is next- 
to-last. Ontario is last at 10.8 per cent. 

This is to say that poverty is a prob- 
lem, an enormous one — across Canada, 
and in Newfoundland in particular. The 
argument for a special approach to 
Atlantic Canada as a whole, however, is 
not there. I realize I’m making a leap 
here. Poverty and economic activity are 
not strictly coordinated (a lot depends on 
how the wealth is distributed), but the 
argument is roughly the same. If there’s 
a need for special programs it’s in New- 
foundland, Cape Breton and perhaps 
some other corners of the northern 
Maritimes. The Maritimes as a whole are 
not a slough of despondency. And we 
should work to change that image. 
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Peerless 


Pumpkin 


by Emily Walker 

rilliantly coloured with smooth 

orange skin and pleasingly shaped 

with fulsome curves, the pumpkin 

has become a symbol of autumn harvest, 

Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving. Nowhere 

in this country are pumpkins more 

popular than in Nova Scotia, a province 

of true pumpkin lovers, where twice the 

national average number of pumpkins are 

used and where there is a Pumpkinvine 
Brook and two Pumpkin Islands. 

There are no facilities for commercial 
pumpkin processing in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces but a quick look into Nova Scotian 
pumpkin heritage reveals that a Gladstone 
Parker operated a pumpkin processing 
plant in Bridgetown for a short time in 
the 1930s. 

Pumpkins, which are indigenous to 
North America, were used by native 
Canadians as both a food source and a 
hardy container for cooking food. When 
European settlers arrived in the New 
World, they soon assimilated the exotic 
pumpkin into their own cuisine, enhanc- 
ing its mild, sweet flavour with cinnamon, 
nutmeg, ginger, cloves, lemon and 
orange. The versatility of the pumpkin is 
illustrated by recipes for preserves, bread, 
muffins, soup, cheesecake, beef stew and 
jam — all using pumpkin. 

When choosing a cooking pumpkin, 
it is a good idea to pick out a small one 
as it is more tender but the shape is not 
important. Noted for bearing the largest 
fruits in the world, the pumpkin is a 
member of the Cucurbita family which 
claims 750 varieties, including the 
cantaloupe, cucumber, zucchini, water- 
melon, squash and honeydew melon. 

Easily cultivated, inexpensive to buy 
and a good source of Vitamin A, fibre and 
potassium, the pumpkin is also low in 
calories at about 80 calories per cup. 

To prepare a pumpkin for use in the 
following recipes, split it into quarters, 
scrape out the seeds and stringy pulp, 
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pare off the outer skin and cut the flesh 
into small chunks. Cook them until they 
are tender (about 20 minutes), drain well 
and mash. To obtain an especially velvety 
texture, purée the pumpkin in a blender 

A less labour-intensive method of 
cooking pumpkin is to split it in two, 
scrape out the seeds and pulp and place 
it, cut side down, on a baking sheet in a 
350 °F oven and cook till tender. The 
flesh is then easy to separate from the skin 
and should be mashed thoroughly. 

Since fresh pumpkin is available for 
a limited time each fall, you may wish to 
cook up a large batch to store in the 
freezer. Simply place portions of cook- 
ed, mashed pumpkin into air-tight freezer 
containers, allowing about one half-inch 
of head space in each container. 


Orange Pumpkin Squares 

Topped with a tangy orange glaze and 
enriched with dates and walnuts, these 
pumpkin squares are fragrantly spiced 
with cinnamon, ginger and allspice. 
2 cup butter, softened 
1 cup brown sugar 
1 egg 
’2 cup pumpkin, cooked and mashed (or 
canned) 
1% cups white flour 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
tsp. ginger 
% tsp. allspice 
Y% tsp. soda 
’2 cup chopped dates 
’2 cup chopped walnuts 
2 tsp. orange extract 

Cream the butter and sugar together, 
adding in the egg and pumpkin and 
beating until thoroughly combined. Stir 
the spices and soda into the flour and sift 
it into the pumpkin mixture. Stir in the 
nuts, dates and orange extract and mix 
well. Grease a 9 X 13-inch baking pan 
and set the oven at 350 °F Spread the 
batter evenly in the pan and bake 18 - 20 
minutes. 


Orange Topping 

1 cup icing sugar 
4,tsp. orange juice 
1 tsp. grated orange rind 

Blend the sugar, juice and orange rind 
together and drizzle over the pumpkin 
squares right after you have taken them 
out of the oven. Allow to cool before cut- 
ting into bars or squares. 


Old Fashioned Pumpkin Preserves 
3 lbs. pumpkin 

3 lbs. sugar 

1 orange,thinly sliced and seeds removed 
2 lemons, thinly sliced and seeds removed 

Split the pumpkin into quarters, 
scrape out the seeds and stringy pulp, 
pare off the outer skin and cut the flesh 
into %-inch thick, 2-inch long slices. 
Place a layer of pumpkin in a large crock 
or glass bowl, sprinkle with a layer of 
sugar and continue layering, ending with 
a layer of sugar on top. Allow the pump- 
kin to stand for 24 hours. 

Drain the liquid off the pumpkin and 
boil it in a large pan until it forms a thread 
when dribbled from a spoon. Reduce heat 
and add lemon, orange and pumpkin 
slices to the syrup, stirring very gently. 
Cook until the fruit is translucent and the 
syrup thickens, about 30-45 minutes. 
Ladle into sterilized jars and seal accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s directions. 


Windsor Pumpkin Muffins 

This recipe for Windsor Pumpkin 
Muffins comes from A Cook’s Tour of 
Nova Scotia (Nimbus Publishing Limited, 
1987). 

1% cups white flour 

1 tsp. salt 

] tsp. cinnamon 

2 tsp. ground nutmeg 

1% cups whole bran cereal 
* cup milk 

% cup raisins 

1 cup pumpkin, cooked and mashed (or 
canned) 

Y cup sugar 

l egg 

Y% cup shortening, softened 
1% tsp. sugar, for topping 

Preheat oven to 400 °F. 

Sift the flour, baking powder, salt, 
cinnamon and nutmeg together in a bowl. 
Set aside. 

Combine the bran, milk, raisins, 
pumpkin and % cup sugar in a large mix- 
ing bowl. Let stand until the bran has 
softened (2-3 minutes). Add the egg and 
shortening and beat well. 

Add the dry ingredients all at once 
and stir until the two mixtures are com- 
bined. Do not overmix or the muffins will 
be tough. 

Spoon the batter into a greased muf- 
fin pan (or use paper liners), filling each 
cup % full and sprinkle with 1% tsp. sugar. 

Bake for 35 minutes or until golden 
brown. Serve warm with lots of butter. @4 
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or 10 years now Catherine (Kitty) 

Sullivan has opened her home in 
Calvert, on Newfoundland’s Avalon 
Peninsula, to tourists from around the 
world. 

The 64-year-old widow who has 
established quite a reputation has cook- 
ed Jiggs dinner for members of parlia- 
ment, poached salmon for lords and 
ladies and given a ““mug-up”’ to hundreds 
of people. 

While raising her six children, her 
home was always open to exchange 
students. She liked the idea of having 
people from diverse backgrounds around, 
so when the children were all married and 
gone she got a licence and opened a 
tourist home. Mrs. Sullivan delights in 
telling her guests all about Calvert and the 
neighbouring communities “up the 
shore.” Most of her visitors are first-time 
travellers to the province and they learn 
a lot listening to Mrs. Sullivan talk about 
rural Newfoundland. 

“Uniqueness sets us apart...I’m glad 
we’re different, our speech and so 
on...that’s the whole idea about visiting 


Sullivan: mementos for her grandchildren 
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Fyffe: a fir 


m grasp of mathematical principle and axioms and a love 


a 
of music 


other places...to experience new and 
different things, isn’t it?” Politicians, 
actors and dignitaries all come to savour 
her Newfoundland recipes that include 
moose, salmon, lobster, caribou and 
rabbit. 

The settee under a lace curtained 
window, the smell of birch burning in the 
“Maid of Avalon”’ stove in the kitchen and 
the fishing nets drying on the back lawn 
add to the nostalgia guests feel at Kitty 
Sullivan’s. 

‘The important thing is I enjoy my 
guests and they enjoy my home,’ she 
says. Recently a lord and lady from 
England sent her a card, in appreciation 
for her hospitality. 

“T have a bagful of mementos to give 
my grandchildren some day.” 

— Sheilagh Guy 


ean Jacques Rousseau, the famous 

French philosopher, may have said, 
“The search for abstract and speculative 
truths, for principles and axioms in the 
sciences. ..is beyond woman’s grasp,” but 
don’t tell that to 15-year-old Heather 
Fyffe of Fredericton, N.B. 

The daughter of Les and Sharon 
Fyffe, Heather was presented with the 
‘“Mathlete of the Year’’ Award for 1987-88. 
She earned this distinction through her 
achievements on several mathematics tests 
while attending George Street Junior 
High School. She placed first in the 
school on the Atlantic-Pacific Mathe- 
matics League, Canadian Mathematics 
League, American Junior High School 
Mathematics and University of Waterloo 
Pascal competitions. 

She also finished first and second in 


the province for grades eight and nine 
respectively on the Junior High School 
Mathematics Competition sponsored by 
the University of New Brunswick and 
l’Université de Moncton. Her mother was 
quick to point out, however, that George 
Street Junior High “‘has always been well 
represented in math competitions, a credit 
to the fine teaching staff.” 

During her three years at the school, 
Heather was active in the chess club, on 
the archery range, and in all five of the 
school bands. She has played trombone 
in the Fredericton Concert and Marching 
Band since grade seven, and is an ac- 


lished pianist. 
eS ee Se C.J. Stephenson 


he blacksmith shop, the old school- 

house, the co-op creamery and the 
theatre may all be gone from River 
Hebert, N.S., but thanks to local resident 
Reginald Johnston, no one is ever 
going to forget what they were like. 
Johnston, a former aircraft fitter, builds 
exact replicas and displays them on his 
lawn each summer. 

Johnston says it began as a hobby 
about 12 years ago but the response was 
so great he just kept going. “I take one 
on each winter,’ he says, explaining that 
he works in his garage each morning 
before going off to his maintenance job 
at the local high school. 

Johnston is very particular about 
detail. “I have to do a bit of research 
before I begin,” he says. Last summer he 
finished the Old Round House from 
nearby Joggins Mines which was 
destroyed with the end of the railroad 
there in 1961. “It’s not my most com- 
plicated project,’ says Johnston, “‘but it 
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does take time to put four locomotives in 
it.” And on a Johnston replica everything 
is authentic: the milling machine and the 
hacksaw in the roundhouse both work; the 
organ plays in the church; in the school- 
house there are paper airplanes on the 
desks and a slingshot in the garbage can. 
Last year Johnston greeted 1,000 
visitors, including many who stopped on 
their way to the famous Joggins fossil 
cliffs. He doesn’t charge admission but he 
says he may turn it into a business when 
he retires. 
He’s already making plans for this 
winter’s project — the curling club. 
Johnston says the locals appreciate the 
work he’s doing and that school classes 
often come to visit. ““My replicas pre- 
serve the heritage of the area,’ he says. 
— Valerie Mansour 


5 rom nursing director to honeybee 
inspector. That is the diverse lifestyle 
of Marianne Schwarz. Twenty-eight 
years ago she left Switzerland as a young 
nurse, came to Ontario and worked there 
for several years. Later she moved to 
Beresford, N.B. and purchased a home on 
eight and a half acres of land where she 
also operates a bed and breakfast called 
The Poplars. 

Two years ago after retiring from 
director of nursing at Chaleur Regional 
Hospital, Schwarz accepted the position 
as district bee inspector. At this time she 
was a hobby farmer and was the second 
largest honey producer in the district. 

She’s responsible for the inspection of 
honeybees in the agricultural district that 
runs from St. Quentin to Campbellton, 
along the north shore and all of the 
Acadian Peninsula. 

“Inspection is for the prevention of 
diseases as well as for the detection of 
contagious diseases,’ Schwarz says. She 
took several courses in bee inspection 
and bee keeping in general. With theory 
and experience to her credit, she also 
does consulting, especially with first-time 
beekeepers. 

If a disease is detected in a colony she 
has to advise the beekeeper what pro- 
cedures to follow and Schwarz also notifies 
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the head inspector 
at the department 
of agriculture. Ten 
days later she makes 
a follow-up visit. 

So far she has 
found only one in- 
fected brood and the 
disease was success- 
fully eliminated. 

“If a disease is 
not caught at an 
early stage it can 
spread like fire and 
hundreds, maybe 
thousands of hives 
would have to be 
destroyed,’ says 
Schwarz. “I have to 
be very careful go- 
ing from one beekeeper to the next. My 
coveralls have to be clean and I have to 
disinfect my boots and hands. The tools 
with which I open the hives have to be 
burned with a propane torch to disinfect 
them.” 

Some diseases are not immediately 
apparent when Schwarz does her visual 
inspection. “Not all diseases can be seen 
but I could detect if something is not quite 
right and then I would send samples to the 
lab in Fredericton,’ she says. 

— Charlene Daley 
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e arishoners are once again coming to 
the little white church in Crossroads, 
P.E.I. The church was originally 
established in 1810. Don Stewart says 
for him, its re-activation is a “dream 
come true.” 

An active geneaologist, 73-year-old 
Stewart has lived in the neighbouring 
community of Bunbury most of his life. 
He says he wanted to grow old there 
because it was the area his ancestors first 
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Stewart: a dream come true in Crossroads 


settled. “I’m interested in the older things 
in the community,” says Stewart. For him, 
the oldest and dearest of those things is 
the Crossroads Christian church. 

Stewart is the fifth generation of his 
family to be a member there. “So you can 
see, I have an historic tie,’ he says. The 
church had more than 120 members in its 
heyday. But in the late 1960s, the church 
ran into problems: many people moved 
from Crossroads to Charlottetown, and 
membership at the church dropped to as 
few as a dozen active members. By 1972, 
it was being used only occasionally, and 
gradually fell into disrepair. 

Now, Crossroads is once again a 
booming ‘“‘bedroom community of 
Charlottetown.” Many locals attending 
Charlottetown churches felt it was time 
they had their own place of worship. 
Stewart, in his retirement, knew the time 
was right to restore the little church before 
it became more dilapidated. “I’ve been 
wanting to see this happen for a long 
time,’ he says proudly. Stewart convinc- 
ed locals that rather than buy a new 
church, they should renovate the one they 
had in the community. Prospective new 
members met, and gave $40,000 in loans 
and gifts to get the project started. 

The next step for Stewart was to locate 
the owners of the church. The old con- 
gregation, realizing they couldn’t keep it 
going, had donated the church and pro- 
perty to the All-Canada Committee of 
Christian churches in Ontario. Stewart 
obtained the lease for just $1, and the 
promise to start up a congregation within 
five years. In just seven months, the 
church has 43 members. 

In August, the church celebrated its 
178th year. Stewart was among five 
descendants of original members present 
at the service. — Sara Fraser 
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Nothing sheepish about the taste of Lamb's. 
Or the people who drink it. 
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The best time to do the trail 


A late September or early October tour of the Cabot Trail is all 
the more spectacular because of the brilliant autumn colours 


by Hal Dornadic 
here’s a mini-tourist season in Cape Breton that 
few ‘outsiders’ even know about. And, it has a 
totally different look and feel from the ‘‘main”’ 
tourist season that contributed $161 million to the 
island’s economy in 1987. There are no “Caddies” 
towing 30-foot travel trailers with Florida license 
plates ... gone are the Bermuda shorts and brightly- 
coloured shirts that remind you of someone who's 
been caught between two feuding artists who had 
nothing but their pastels for weapons. And, the prac- 
ticed art of watching a member of the opposite sex 
amble lazily along a warm Cape Breton beach is 
nothing but a bronze memory. 
It is almost a “private” tourist season, reserved 
for native Cape Bretoners and those from off the 
island who live close enough to spend a weekend ex- 
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ploring on the island side of the Canso Causeway. This 
tourist season is the last week of September and the 
first couple of weeks in October — it’s the annual 
autumn foliage colour change along the CabotTrail. 

While the “trail” is known by visitors from around 
the world as a place of spectacular scenery and rugged 
coastlines, most tourists miss what many people feel 
is the best season to travel in Cape Breton — those 
few weeks leading up to Thanksgiving Day. 

An autumn tour of the Cabot Trail is an annual 
event for many “local tourists’ who view this as 
the official close of a much too short summer and 
the beginning of another seemingly-endless Cape 
Breton winter. 

Starting at the village of Baddeck, which is where 
the roughly oval trail ““begins and ends.” the traveller 
has two directions to choose from when deciding 
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Four Seasons 
Solar Greenhouse 


An ideal solution to add space, light 
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how to best enjoy the unforgettable 
scenery that will be encountered in the 
next 184 miles. It’s a choice between the 
clockwise route that will first take you 
through the Margaree Valley, approaching 
the MacKenzie, North, French and Cape 
Smokey Mountains from the west, or 
counter-clockwise that brings you first to 
St. Ann’s and Ingonish. The clockwise 
route is a popular choice for many. 

The Margaree Valley in the fall of the 
year is an experience not soon forgotten. 
The highway on the eastern side of the 
river varies in elevation so that one minute 
you’re following the river just a few feet 
above the water and the next minute 
you're high up on the side of a hill look- 
ing down on flat pasture land full of 
grazing cattle and across the valley to the 
hills on the west. 

At Margaree Harbour, the highway 
leaves the valley and runs for several 
miles along rugged coastline to the village 
of Cheticamp. Once through this 
historical Acadian fishing village, the 
visitor enters the Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park. For the next hundred miles 
or so, the highway enters and leaves the 
park a number of times, since the park 
boundaries don’t follow the road. And, 
it’s also here that the road climbs into 


the mountains, passes through the villages 
of Cape North, Neil’s Harbour and In- 
gonish, and then descends on the south 
side of Cape Smokey, the smallest of 
the four mountains with an elevation 
of 907 feet. All along this mountain cross- 
ing, look-offs every few miles give the 
traveller a chance to stop and take the time 
to enjoy the ocean views, the switchbacks 
just travelled and the autumn colours of 
the highlands. 

Another way to enjoy the scenery here 
is to take one of the 28 hiking trails that 
range from short, 20-minute strolls to 
overnight back-packing trips. 

Another coastal run from the foot of 
Cape Smokey to Indian Brook leads to 
another choice in direction. While follow- 
ing the highway to Jersey Cove and taking 
the cable ferry across St. Ann’s channel 
is the shorter of the two routes, a right 
turn at Indian Brook brings you through 
Tarbot, Goose Cove and St. Ann’s. 

A short run down the highway to the 
west and you’re back in Baddeck, com- 
pleting the route. You’ve travelled 184 
miles through some of the most colourful 
scenery anywhere. 

Somehow it makes the inevitable 
settling-in of another long Cape Breton 
winter a little easier to take. Nog 


Little known autumn haunts 


he natural environment strikes a 

chord in all of us. And perhaps at 

no one time is this more apparent 
than in the early fall when deciduous trees 
begin to change from summer green to 
autumn’s yellows and reds. Unlike the rest 
of the region, the forested areas of New- 
foundland and Labrador include the 
predominantly evergreen trees of the 
Boreal Forest. In the western region of 
Newfoundland, however, deciduous trees 
like red and mountain maple, white birch 
and trembling aspen provide vibrant fall 
splendour — if you know where to look. 

In Corner Brook, Margaret Bowater 
Park is an appropriate starting point for 
a tour of Newfoundland’s most scenic 
fall colours. Then follow the Trans 
Canada Highway to the east where the 
Humber River flows through an im- 
pressive glacial valley whose 2,000 foot- 
high slopes are a mixture of hardwoods 
like birch and maple and softwoods such 
as fir and spruce. 

In the Humber Valley, birch trees are 
found in some of the largest almost pure 
stands found on the island. The Humber 
Valley widens considerably at Deer Lake 
and the forest composition also changes 
with more evergreens and fewer brilliant 
deciduous trees. 

Besides the Humber Valley, there are 


other lesser known areas close to Corner 
Brook which are also colourful in 
autumn. The Cook’s Brook Valley (nam- 
ed after Captain Cook who first charted 
the Corner Brook Bay of Islands area in 
1767), is located just west of Corner 
Brook. It is accessible by a walking trail 
and is a popular spot for local photo- 
graphers and hikers in the fall. The 
Gillian’s Brook Valley just north of 
Corner Brook is also popular and is easily 
accessible by car and on foot. Although 
Western Newfoundland has the most 
varied fall colours, the central region con- 
tains some of the province’s only stands 
of trembling aspen, which turn bright 
yellow in fall. 

Of all the Atlantic provinces, New- 
foundland is perhaps least known for its 
autumn colours — but Corner Brook and 
the Humber Valley are a show case for 
fall foliage. Also keep your eye out for 
the larch or tamarack, one of the few con- 
ifers to drop their needles. Larch are 
found in a variety of habitats from bogs 
to barrens and their yellow needles 
brighten many hillsides. And like its 
one-and-a-half-hour time difference — 
Newfoundland’s fall splendour is best 
seen earlier than in the other Atlantic 
Provinces — they usually peak by the first 
week in October. by Keith Nicol 
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Put your mind at ease— and save —with gift subscriptions to Atlantic Insight. 
One annual gift subscription, 12 issues, just $17.00. 

Two or more gifts, only $12.50 each. (47% savings off newsstand price.) 
Includes colourful gift announcement cards. Offer valid only in Canada. 


No. of subscriptions. Payment enclosed $_ 
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your nephew who went off to university in Ontario, or your grandparents in New- 
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the Atlantic provinces. @\@\ @\ @ 
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These wooden products, handcrafted in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, make perfect gifts or beautiful additions to 
your kitchen accessories. 

The nutcracker is a unique product which will crack the 
hardest nuts with little trouble. It avoids the usual mess 
associated with cracking nuts by containing everything in 
the bowl of the cracker which can be held comfortably in 
the palm of your hand. srs 

Utilizing a ten step 
process, the nutcracker is 
constructed from either 
native maple or birch with a 
contrasting teak knob. After 
the nutcracker is produced 
an odourless, tasteless and 
non-toxic oil finish is 
applied. This enhances the 
natural colour and beauty of 
the wood which is easily 
maintained by wiping with a 
damp cloth and refurbishing 
periodically with good quality 
vegetable oil. ™ 

Distinctive garlic boards, carved in the shape of a garlic 
bulb, are available in either maple or oak and are selected 
for beauty as well as durability. Ideal for chopping garlic 
and onions or serving cheese and crackers or paté, the 
boards measure eight inches in diameter. The garlic boards 
come complete with a matching versatile spreader that can 
be used for patés or butter. 
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Hand-Crafted Wooden Products 
Make Exceptional Gifts 


The nutcracker and garlic boards are products of 
MacLean Brothers Woodworking, a small craft business in 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, owned and managed by brothers 
David and Peter MacLean. For the past eight years, they 
have been producing high quality wooden 


kitchen items and giftware. i. 


The salad servers are made 
from dried solid bird’s eye 
maple which has aged for 
several years. They are vey 
enhanced by the natural 8 | 
contrast of light and dark 


areas in the wood, a staining | | o \ | 


which is caused by minerals | \ d 
dissolved in the tree’s sap. i ; 
The servers are individually 
crafted through seven 
separate stages, creating 
a surface quality which 
brings out the beauty 
of the wood. A natural 
oil finish, which is non- 
toxic when set and tough 
enough to stand up to regular 
daily use, is the final production 
stage for the servers. 

The salad servers are 
handcrafted by Anthony 
Ratliffe of Durham Bridge, 
New Brunswick. Anthony is 
an expert craftsperson and 
particularly attentive to fine os 
details. | | ee 

Atlantic Insight is proud oo | 
to offer these products to 
our readers just in time for 
the holiday gift-giving season. 


To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or 
Mastercard number to Atlantic Insight, 

1668 Barrington Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
B3J 2A2, (902) 421-1214 
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Halifax offers the business traveller everything from interpreters to office space 


An office away from home 


Business travellers coming to Halifax can now leave their home 
office — and city — without losing their competitive edge 


by Charmaine Gaudet 

ime was, hotels lured travellers with 

the promise of a home away from 

home. They still do but many hotels 

now offer services and amenities cater- 

ing specifically to business travellers, 

in an attempt to create an office away 
from home. 


Metro Halifax has seen some major 
changes in this direction in recent years. 
The Halifax Sheraton now has a business 
centre providing typing services, fax 
transmission and receiving, photocopy- 
ing, telex machines, IBM PC computers 
and laser printers. The Sheraton also rents 
office space to guests and non-guests, 


including a message service to take in- 
coming calls. These services tend to be 
pricey. Typing, for example, costs $10 for 
the first page and $5 for each additional 
page, with a more economical $25 hourly 
rate available for large quantities. A com- 
puter/printer package rents for $20 an 
hour, including the use of all software — 
and office space ranges from $20-25 
per hour, $75-80 per day, and $350-375 
weekly. 

Combining the features of hotel and 
apartment living, all-suites are especial- 
ly appealing to business people away from 
home a week or longer. Cambridge Suites 
in downtown Halifax is the largest 
all-suite hotel in metro, with 200 units 
ranging from bachelor-type apartments to 
two-room suites. ““The concept is basical- 
ly giving travellers a suite for the same 
price as a room,’ explains general 
manager Richard Stinson. ‘““We can do 
that because we haven’t spent a lot of 
money on expensive lobbies, etc. but have 
concentrated instead on the rooms 
themselves and their furnishing.” All 
units have a desk, sofa, television, tele- 
phone, microwave oven, fridge, sink, 
dishes and cutlery — plus a bed and 
private bath. The longer you stay, the less 
per night you pay. 

Other service industries are gearing 
to offer travelling business people office 


Youre 
very 


Welcome 


Rendez-vous 
meeting package. 


Conveniently located in the heart 

of the city, overlooking Saint John 
Harbour. Package includes: luxurious 
accommodation, full buffet breakfast, 
coffee break, complimentary meeting 
space (up to twice the number of 
registered guests), welcome refresh- 
ment, newspaper and more. Facilities 
for 5 to 2,200 people available in 

the Saint John Trade and Convention 
Centre. 

To make your next meeting or 
convention a success, call our 

Group Service Team, collect, 

at (506) 693-8484. 


OCCUPANCY 
PER NIGHT 


Saint ohn ‘trade and Convention Centre 


HILTON INTERNATIONAL SAINT JOHN 


*Valid to April 30, 1989. Based on a minimum 10 rooms per night, 
subject to availability. 
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essentials while on the road. PC Rentals 
in Halifax has 850 units of computers and 
computer-related equipment, from IBM- 
compatible PCs with extended memory 
to laser printers, digitizing tablets, 
modems and an impressive range of soft- 
ware. They also offer 24-hour service. 
Company president Steve Sykes says, 
“Our biggest single area is in (computer) 
training — where companies are bring- 
ing in their executives from all over the 
Maritimes.” 

Sykes says they can provide “‘just 
about any custom configuration” of hard- 
ware and software. ““We have provided 
computers on as short notice as four 
hours,’ but for orders of 24 computers or 
more, he advises booking a week or more 
in advance. The company offers daily to 
six-month rates — which also vary 
depending on what you rent. 

IMP does a brisk charter airplane 
business flying business people around 
the Maritimes and North America. 
Dianne Babin with IMP’s aviation divi- 
sion says, ““We get a lot of business from 
companies with plants or offices around 
the Maritimes.’ National Sea, for exam- 
ple, charters airplanes from IMP to fly 
buyers and executives to and from their 
plants in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Maine and Florida, and their Hong Kong, 
Tokyo and Lisbon sales offices. Accor- 
ding to National Sea’s communications 


officerLindaDeGrace, 
““We find IMP’s ser- 
vice excellent.’ Rates 
range from $430-465 | 
an hour to charter 
five- to eight-seater 
twin engine airplanes. 

Halifax - based | 
Cougar Helicopter 
has a fleet of four-to 
twelve - passenger __ 
helicopters that will 
fly virtually any- 
where they can safe- Hie 
ly land. Their con- gs 
venience and man- 
euverability makes 
helicopters particularly suited to out-of- 
the-way places and aerial photography. 
According to office manager and part- 
owner Brenda Johnston, ““We fly a lot of 
mining, fisheries, insurance and salvage 
companies.” Hourly rates range from 
$500 for the four-passenger Bell 206B to 
$1800 an hour for the twelve-passenger 
Sikorski S-76 — plus fuel. 

Limousine service is popular with 
local companies wanting to give visiting 
VIPs and executives the red carpet treat- 
ment. Also many business people charter 
limousines on their own because they 


enjoy launching a business trip with a . 


luxurious ride from the airport. Cor- 
porate Choice limousines in Halifax 


LOOKING FOR 
THE HOTEL AND MEETING CENTER 
CLOSE TO THE HALIFAX AIRPORT? 


5 airlines 
park 

3 minutes 
from our 

front door 


NOW, THAT’S CLOSE. 


Close and convenient. Two great reasons why more and more business 
travellers in Atlantic Canada are making the Airport Hotel Halifax their 


regional meeting center. 


We have excellent meeting and convention facilities for groups up to 100. 
And after meetings, relax in our comfortable Dining Room or Lounge. Or 
refresh yourself in our pool, sauna or whirlpool. You'll like our great day and 


overnight rates, too. 


AE, 


VG PORT HOTEL Halifax 


“Boommree 


Call us at (902) 873-3000 or Telex 019-22815 
ATLANTIC CANADA’S MEETING CENTER 
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Cougar helicopters provide access to out-of-the-way work sites 


offers five levels of chauffeur-driven 
vehicles, ranging from a Lincoln Towncar 
to a full stretch limo with tinted windows, 
TV and rear stereo — all equipped with 
cellular phones. General manager Bob 
Webster notes that executive vans are 
becoming the real big seller though. “It’s 
a custom-built van that seats six very 
comfortably. It has big, long windows — 
great for touring.” Charter prices range 
from a flat airport-to-Halifax rate of $35 
for a four-passenger Lincoln to $45 for 
the van and $68 for the six-passenger 
stretch limo. 

Joanne Lovett, secretary to the presi- 
dent of Maritime Life, confides that in the 
past, limo service in metro left something 
to be desired. ““We often had problems 
with scheduling. Drivers would show up 
on the wrong day. They weren’t really all 
that professional.” Bob Webster says that 
Corporate Choice aims to change that im- 
age. “Our drivers are courteous and ex- 
perienced. They wear uniforms. And with 
some advance notice we can provide 
drivers who are fluent in French.” 

The Halifax-based International 
Language Institute has also secured a 
niche in the corporate market. Chris 
Musial, director of corporate services, 
notes that often “a non-English speaking 
person may be in charge of setting up an 
office here — or may be coming here to 
buy and set up a contract. That person 
may not feel sufficiently comfortable in 
English to sign a major contract or make 
a counter offer”’ The Institute provides 
interpretation, translation and language 
training services — most frequently in 
French, German, Spanish, Japanese and 
Arabic, although, according to Musial, 
‘“We can provide services in almost any 
language, from Punjabi to Swedish to 
Swahili.” Interpreters hire out from $50 
an hour for consecutive (back and forth 
conversation) translation to $450 a day 
each for simultaneous translation (i.e. 
conferences), and manuscript translation 
starts at 18 cents a word. 

The cost of doing business on the road 
isn’t cheap. But for those who are will- 
ing to pay, metro Halifax offers services 
to ensure business as usual, without miss- 
ing a beat. 
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Fabulous Forgeries 


To foster and promote the heritage of our region, Old 
Harrie’s Shed in Ketch Harbour, Nova Scotia, produces 
these historic maps of Atlantic Canada. 

Using the company’s illustrious handmade paper, the 
maps are printed according to 17th century European 
papermaking techniques. Each map is a detailed replica of 
the original document and whenever possible, the originals 
were professionally photographed. The negatives were 
then transferred to lithography stones or plates and printed 
one at a time to ensure the highest quality. The maps are 
specially cured to achieve aging and can be left in the 
attractive desk blotter or placed in a frame to decorate 
a wall. 

Old Harrie’s Shed is run by K. Reith Blake, the owner 
and master papermaker and expert in the design of historic 
maps of Atlantic Canada. The company, in operation for the 
past 10 years, is renowned for producing high quality items 
from handmade paper. 

The maps measure 40.5 x 51 cm (16”x20”) and are 


available in elegant yet functional desk blotters. Available 
through this special offer are historic maps featuring 
Atlantic Canada in 1760, Louisbourg in 1745 and LAccadie 
in 1757. The blotters are produced from handmade paper of 
durable cotton rag with gold etched side panels and a mylar 
overlay which protects the map when in use. 


To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or 
Mastercard number to Aflantic Insight, 

1668 Barrington Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
B3J 2A2, (902) 421-1214. 
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i | |Charge to Visa/Mastercard_] Cheque/Money Order Enclosed 
(map with blotter) Card Number__—sés<Epir Date 


1. Atlantic Canada 1760 Saad $32.00 ‘ 
Signature 
2. Louisbourg 1745 ae $32.00 8 
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N.S. residents add 10% sales tax Citys cs 5 ene 
Add $4.00 each map shipping and handling Postal Code__———C—“C—;CSCCC Telephone 
GRAND TOTAL Sorry, no COD orders — allow 4-6 weeks for shipping. 
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Decorate your home this Christmas with this brightly To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or 
coloured cross stitch design or give the kit as a present to Mastercard number to: Atlantic Insight, 

___ | those special people on your Christmas shopping list. 1668 Barrington Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

oo Atlantic Insight has selected this work of art entitled B3J 2A2, or telephone (902) 421-1214. 

____| “Maritime Christmas” to be featured on our 1988 Christmas esos s ss 

card. It was designed by Peg Fraser, who along with her | (1 Charge to my Visa/Mastercard [| Cheque/Money order enclosed | 

__... | mother Anne, own and manage Applecross Designs in 

____| Halifax, Nova Scotia. In addition to their beautiful yule-tide Card Number 

____ | designs, the Frasers also chart various quilt patterns, Signature 

Canadian flowers and Maritime scenes. 
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Maritime Christmas 
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Cross Stitch Kit 
= oe a 
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A Special Free Bonus 


You can order one of these original designs for just 
$18.50. Order now and we'll include with the kit a free 
_____| special bonus — 10 of Atlantic Insight’s Christmas cards : i 
| featuring the “Maritime Christmas” design — in plenty of : - Please send my 10 free Christmas cards with my order. 
time to send for Christmas. The actual image on the aida eeu 
cloth measures 9 1/2” by 7 1/2”. 


The kit contains all the necessary materials including 
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aida cloth, floss, needle, design chart and instructions. It is cok digas ha Goals for GGG Sanya OD one eee 
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truly a unique and quality gift for people of all ages. sc i -icc c  hs a  i a l  as teats tae 
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Detour toa 
fall festival 


Smaller communities in the 
Atlantic provinces are offering 
a wide range of diversions to 
entertain the fall traveller 


by Carol McLeod 

all is the time for detouring to one 

of the many Atlantic communities 

hosting Oktoberfests and harvest 
festivals. 

Over the last few years, the number 
of tourists attending fall fairs and festivals 
in Atlantic Canada has increased 
significantly. That’s largely due to the fact 
that more people are travelling throughout 
the region in September and October. 
““We had about a 12 per cent increase in 
the number of motor coaches last fall over 
the previous year,’ says a spokesperson 
for the Prince Edward Island Department 
of Tourism, “‘and we expect that trend 
to continue.” 

‘September and October have a lot to 
offer,’ says Debbie Thorne of the New 
Brunswick Tourism Department. “It’s 
cooler, the fall foliage is spectacular, at- 
tractions are less crowded, and accom- 
modations are usually at off-season rates. 
Autumn travel is becoming a trend for 
seniors or couples without children or 
those who prefer to travel once their 
children are back in school.” 

In New Brunswick, Kings Landing 
Historical Settkement — a reconstructed 
19th century village located 35 kilometres 
west of Fredericton — is holding a 
Thanksgiving celebration on October 8, 
9 and 10. An auction of the preserves and 
handcrafts made in the settlement during 
the summer is scheduled for October 9, 
while a turkey shoot will be held all three 
days from noon until 4 p.m. Instead of 
aiming at birds buried to their necks in 
sand as they would have a century ago 
though, visitors will fire brown bess 
muskets dating from 1840 at wooden 
targets cut in the shape of turkeys. 

“Many people say autumn is the best 
time to visit the settlement,’ says Kay 
Parker, director of public relations at 
Kings Landing. “‘The fall colours are 
beautiful and the aromas are marvelous.” 

Hosting an entirely different type of 
celebration will be Gasthof Old Bavarian, 
a German restaurant located in Knight- 
ville between Moncton and Sussex on 
route 890. Every Saturday night in 
October, the restaurant will hold an 
Oktoberfest featuring German music, 
Bavarian decorations and a meal of brat- 
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The Halifax Sheraton. 
We know business travellers. 


When you want the best for 


business in Halifax, it’s the 
Halifax Sheraton. 
Where little things 
mean a lot. 
ePrime downtown 
business location. 
e|ndoor connections to 
major office towers and 


e Express video check-out. 

eFull service fine seafood 
restaurant and bars. 

elndoor pool/sauna. 

©24-hour room service/ 
mini bars. 

eConcierge service. 


For reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or toll-free 


shopping centres. 1-800-325-3535 poe 
eln-house Meetings Qty 


M M 


Co-ordinator. eH Be er 4 
e|n-house Busines Centre =a Halifax 

with office facilities and wwww 
Sheraton 


secretarial services. BEE CAL 
elndoor heated parking. oo 
1919 Upper Water Street Halifax 


e|n-hotel car rental. | 
Nova Scotia B3JU 3J5 (902) 421-1700 


Yarmouth’s #1 
Meeting Place 
Just Got Better! 


S 


Grand Ho 


& Convention Centre 


(902) 742-2446 417 Main Street 
Fax 902-742-4645 Yarmouth, N.S. 
B5A 4B2 


* Expanded Meeting & Conference Facilities 
for Groups up to 500! 


* New Group Dining Facilities & Restaurant 
* Indoor Pool & Recreational Facilities 


For Reservations 
& Information, Call Toll Free: 
1-800-565-0207 Maritime Canada 
1-800-565-0241 Ont., Que., Nfld. 
1-800-565-9077 Eastern USA 


InnseResortseHotels 
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OU 
DON'T HAVE TO BE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD TO TRAVEL 
LIKE ONE ... 
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Not when you stay in the Executive Section at Howard 

Johnson. 

Here you'll find that your business travel needs are 

enthusiastically taken care of; at a price you can be 

enthusiastic about! 

Our Executive Sections offer you a whole collection of 

special services and a room with the features and 

comforts you desire. 

¢ pre-registration and 
welcome gift 

¢complimentary coffee, 
newspaper & breakfast 

¢ deluxe bathroom 
amenities kit, 
including hairdryer 

¢ large desk to work on, 
and plenty of lighting 
to work by 

The next time you plan a business trip, plan to stay in our 

Executive Section. It could well be the smartest 

executive decision you'll make all day! 


HOWARD 
JOHNSON 


Ze 
wt 
EDMUNDSTON, 
FREDERICTON, 
MONCTON, 
SAINT JOHN, 


NEW BRUNSWICK ae 


FOR DIRECT RESERVATIONS, CALL: 
EDMUNDSTON (506) 739-7321 * FREDERICTON (506) 472-0480 
MONCTON (506) 384-1050 * SAINT JOHN (506) 642-2622 


FOR TOLL FREE RESERVATIONS 
1-800-654-2000 or call your nearest travel agent 
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Windsor hosts an annual pumpkin weigh-off 
wurst (Oktoberfest sausage), potato salad, 
sauerkraut and German desserts. 

Another Oktoberfest — this one 
sponsored by the United Commercial 
Travellers — will take place in Moncton 
on October 7 and 8 at the Agrena. Peter 
McClure, organizer of the event, expects 
a crowd of about 3,000 to fill the Agrena. 

On Prince Edward Island, Orwell 
Corner Historic Village will hold its 
annual Harvest Home Festival on October 
15. Featured will be a threshing demon- 
stration, cider pressing, a harvest dinner 
and an old-time dance. According to 
Wendell Boyle, director of the festival, 
one of the most popular events each year 
is the straw man contest. ““We provide the 
straw, and people bring old clothing and 
whatever else they need to make a 
scarecrow.’ He says that because the 
festival is something different, it draws a 
crowd from both rural and urban areas. 
‘People seem to enjoy the simple down- 
to-earth things.” 

Among the fall events planned for 
Nova Scotia is the October | Bavarian 
Garden Oktoberfest in Denmark. 

On October 10, the town of Windsor 
will celebrate its annual Pumpkin 
Festival. Included in the lineup will be a 
pumpkin pancake breakfast, a pumpkin 
carving competition, a pumpkin pie- 
eating contest and the international pump- 
kin weigh-off. ““Most of the events are 
held outdoors in the cold,” says festival 
chairman Chris Fry, “‘but people come 
anyway — mostly out of curiosity.” 

The weigh-off begins in the morning 
when Maritime entries are hoisted onto 
the scales. In the afternoon, organizers in 
Windsor link up by telephone to compare 
results with organizers of pumpkin 
festivals in British Columbia, Ohio, New 
York, Arkansas, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Zealand, Australia and Italy. ‘““That 
makes it a truly international event and 
attracts a lot of interest,’ says Fry. 

Newfoundlanders can look forward to 
the Trinity Conception Fall Fair, which 
will take place in Harbour Grace from 
September 22 to October 1, and to a 
one-day Oktoberfest, which will take 
place in Grand Falls on October 1. 
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CONVENTION CENTRE 
AMBASSADOR PROGRAM 


You live and work here. You're very 
involved, not only in your 
profession, but in your community 
as well. In fact, you likely belong to 
several clubs, associations and 
groups which hold regular 
conventions or conferences. We 
seek your assistance. We'd like you 
to become an Ambassador for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. We ask you 
to use your influence to bring your 
organization here. To Halifax. 


It’s easy, really. We've put together 


a comprehensive assistance program 


so that all you have to do is 
give us the name of your 
organization. We'll take 
it from there. 


As an Ambassador, we 
can’t offer you an embassy 
in an exotic land, but we 
will honour you and your 


Association when Halifax and the 
Convention Centre are selected to 
host your organization. Your name 
will be engraved and displayed on 
our “Wall of Fame” and your efforts 
will be recognized publicly at a 
special Ambassadors’ Banquet. 
Most importantly, you will have 
helped us to continue generating 
millions of dollars in sales and 
hundreds of jobs for Nova Scotians. 
That's quite a reward in itself. 


For more information on the 
WTCC Ambassador 


Program, call or write: 


Ambassador Program 
World Trade and 
Convention Centre 
1800 Argyle Street 


Nova Scotia B3] 2V9 


World Trade and 
Convention Centre, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


P.O. Box 955, 1800 Argyle St., Halifax, Nova Scotia B3JU 2V9 (902) 421-8686 


P.O. Box 955, HALIFAX 


Telephone: (902) 421-8686 
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Mainstreet flexes its muscle 


SW hitman 
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SSS. by 
= Kejimkujik National Park 
Country Inn lodging 
featured dining 

Try us for a Kejimkujik 
interlude...enjoy a unique 
canoeing experience with a 
country inn at the end of the 
trail. Combine the pleasure of 
canoeing, photography, and 
hiking through the natural beauty 
of Kejimkujik Natural Park with 
the joy of fine dining and 
comfortable lodging at the inn. 
And, coming in 1989, an indoor 
pool, sauna and spa. Meeting 
rooms-suites. 
Innkeepers: 
Nancy and Bruce Gurnham, 
PO. Box 8, Caledonia, N.S. 
BOT 1B0 (902) 682-2226 


PLANNING A 
VACATION? 


A MOTOR HOME! 


For free information 
please write: 


TWIN CITY 


TRAILER SALES LIMITED 


MOBILE HOMES AND COMMERCIAL TRAILERS 
TRAVEL TRAILERS-PARTS 


11 Dartmouth Hwy. 
Bedford, N.S. B4A 2L3 
902-835-8375 


to bring shoppers downtown 


Independent retailers are luring shoppers back downtown with a 
combination of specialty shopping and slick presentation 


by John Wishart 

hen Tracey Fogarty was looking 

for a home for her new fashion 

boutique three years ago, she 
chose a busy sidestreet in Moncton’s 
downtown core. In a city gone mall- 
mad, a downtown location may have 
seemed suicidal to most people, but not 
to Fogarty. 

“When people come to specialty 
stores like ours, they’re looking for 
something very specific,’ Fogarty says. 
‘You avoid those people who go to the 
malls for a couple of hours to browse.” 

Fogarty isn’t alone in shunning mall 
life for the comforts of downtown retail- 
ing. From Main Street in Moncton to 
Spring Garden Road in Halifax and 
Queen and Grafton in Charlottetown, 
independent retailers are proving that 
Mainstreet shopping in Atlantic Canada 
is here to stay. The sprawling suburban 
shopping malls still command a healthy 
share of the market, but industry spokes- 
people say downtown cores are becom- 
ing trendy again, especially with business 
travellers and tourists. 

Visitors to cities in Atlantic Canada 
can probably find the same mall outlets 
back home, according to downtown ad- 
vocates. That’s why today’s traveller seeks 
out the smaller independents who thrive 
in rejuvenated central business districts. 
And while visiting shoppers may want a 
bargain as badly as the next guy, they’re 
shopping downtown for another reason, 
says Betty Rooney of the Moncton Cen- 
tral Business Development Corporation: 
‘“They’re going downtown to get...the 
sense of a community.” 

The tide has turned so much that even 
downtown malls don’t like to think 
of themselves as malls, says Jessica 
MacNeil, marketing director for Spring 
Garden Place in Halifax. Spring Garden 
Place contains 31 stores (30 of which are 
independents) on the city’s busy and 
trendy Spring Garden Road. The Halifax 
development aimed for the high end of the 
retail market, MacNeil admits. ‘‘We 
wanted to stick with selective shopping. 
A customer comes in and knows what he 
or she wants and expects the service to 
match.” Visitors to downtowns today are 
more likely to find that in independent 
shops, she suggests. ““When you go into 
an independent you’re likely to find the 
owner behind the counter — someone 


who really knows what he or she is talk- 
ing about in terms of quality and product 
and service.” 

Neal Conrad, the man in charge of 
Nova Scotia’s Mainstreet Program, says 
the staff mix of a mall outlet versus a 
‘Mom and Pop business” downtown is 
usually reversed. Malls rely heavily on 
younger, part-time employees, while staff 
in independently-run downtown stores 
tend to be career sales people. 

Conrad says downtowns have gen- 
erally moved upscale, leaving the malls 
to serve the low to middle end of the 
market. “Traditionally, downtown tried to 
be everything to everybody,’ he explains. 
“But the retail mix has changed; they’re 
finding their niche. ..We believe downtown 
stores can’t compete with the malls on 
price or convenience, but they can 
compete in service and product quality 
and diversity.” 

Downtowns needed some government 
help to meet the mall challenge. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick administer 
mainstreet programs which cost-share 
downtown improvements. Heritage 
Canada operates its own mainstreet 
program in 12 Atlantic communities, 
from a small but successful program in 
Carbonear, Nfld., to larger cities like St. 
John’s and Charlottetown, PE.I. Some 
provinces even declared moratoriums 
against large peripheral shopping malls. 

The moratorium proved crucial to the 
development of Confederation Court Mall 
in downtown Charlottetown. Ten years 
ago, a group of independent property 
owners combined their vacant backyards, 
parking lanes and warehouse space into 
Dyne Holdings Ltd. With some borrow- 
ing help from the Charlottetown Area 
Development Corporation, the downtown 
business people built an enclosed mall 
around their two blocks incorporating 
more than 35 retail outlets, four banks, 
125,000 square feet of office space, the 
Holman’s Specialty Store, and a 400-seat 
food fair. An additional 15 per cent 
surcharge on property taxes financed a 
384-car parking garage. Another 500-car 
garage opened this year. 

Dyne President Michael Arnold 
thinks Confederation Court has become 
a model for downtown redevelopment in 
the region. ““We’ve had people come from 
as far away as British Columbia and say 
‘How the hell did you guys do that down 
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This year marks the third annual Atlantic 
Canada Innovator of the Year Awards Com- 
petition. These awards, jointly sponsored by 
Atlantic Canada Plus and the Atlantic Prov- 
inces Economic Council in co-operation 
with Atlantic Insight magazine, are intend- 
ed to highlight the achievements of the many 
innovators who play a key role in Atlantic 
Canada today. 

To us, innovators are people who have 
come up with new ideas and activities which 
add to the quality of life in this region. They 
are in small business, building a new enter- 
prise from scratch or large corporate 
organizations, working to identify new 
markets and new products. They are also 
found in many government organizations, 
cO-ops, universities, research labs and our 
arts community. 

A distinguished panel of judges named 
by the three sponsoring organizations will 
select candidates for a short list and name 
the winner. 


The January 1989 issue of Atlantic 
Insight will feature a cover story on the 
winner and the finalists. 

We are soliciting nominations for this 
award. To nominate a candidate, write us a 
letter describing the achievements of the 
nominee and the ways in. which he or she 
meets the criteria for this award. Provide as 
much information as you think appropriate. 
The deadline for nominations is October 14, 
1988. 

Nominees who are being considered by 
the judges for the short list will be contacted 
and asked to agree that their name should 
stand for this award. 


The criteria which will be used to assess 
nominees for the Atlantic Canada Innovator 
of the Year Awards are as follows: 
® originality of the nominee’s ideas or 
activities 
e a record of achievements in innovation, 
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indicating the candidate's ability to imple- 
ment his or her ideas and activities 
e the past, present and anticipated future 
benefits to Atlantic Canada of the ideas and 
activities of the innovator (benefits defined 
include economic, social and cultural) 
Nominees for the award must live and 
work in Atlantic Canada. 
Employees and directors of the sponsor- 
ing organizations are not eligible for 
nominations for the awards. 


Deadline for nominations: 
October 14, 1988 
Write in confidence with your nomination to: 


James Lorimer, Publisher 
Atlantic Insight 

1668 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2A2 
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Market Sq 


here?’ ” The Dyne partners had offers 
from major outside developers to build an 
impressive complex on their prime city 
block, but there was a firm belief to “do 
it ourselves,” he says. The proximity of 
the 600 hotel rooms and the Confedera- 
tion Centre of the Arts across the street 
hasn’t hurt either. 

Location also proved key to further 
development in Halifax. The newest jewel 
along Spring Garden Road is the $60 
million Park Lane project, located on the 
northeast side of Spring Garden between 
South Park and Dresden Row, which ac- 
cording to surveys is the busiest 
pedestrian street east of Montreal. Park 
Lane, which opened in September, incor- 
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uare in Saint John, N.B. offers shoppers specialty stores and services 


porates three levels of retail shops, a 
seven-storey terraced atrium office tower, 
eight movie theatres, a food fair and 
600-car parking garage. A second office 
tower is planned in Phase II. 

Susan Malone, manager of the special 
projects for Atlantic Shopping Centres, 
says Spring Garden Road has its own 
special character. With the Public Gardens 
and library, universities and hospitals all 
within easy walking distance, it’s already 
a “people place.’ 

In Saint John, the creation of a cen- 
tral destination point in the Market 
Square and Brunswick Square develop- 
ments has helped lure shoppers back 
downtown, says Shirley McAlary, presi- 
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dent of the Saint John Central Business 
Development Corporation. 

In St.John’s, there were few vacant 
storefronts when Heritage Canada launch- 
ed its mainstreet program in 1985, says 
development officer Lana Collins. But 
membership in the voluntary downtown 
development corporation has nevertheless 
doubled in only three years as more 
merchants realized the importance of joint 
action and marketing. 

Downtown merchants in Fredericton 
used joint action to cut short plans for a 
“killer mall.” In a city where more than 
95 per cent of the downtown businesses 
are independently owned, the merchants 
and city council worked together to block 
a proposal by Westcliff Management Ltd. 
of Montreal to build a 600,000 square foot 
mall at the top of Smythe Street off the 
Trans-Canada Highway. 

After lobbying from various groups, 
Westcliff and Tritor Developments Ltd. 
agreed to proceed with a more modest 
200,000 square-foot expansion to the ex- 
isting Regent Mall. ““We think we can live 
with that,” speculates Paul Campbell of 
Downtown Development Fredericton Inc. 
‘“There’s strong investor confidence in 
downtown Fredericton right now.” 

There’s also a reawakening of the 
cultural and historical value of down- 
towns, Campbell adds. “‘People are say- 
ing it’s just like the old days.” 


Ramada Mariner for Business 


The new Ramada Mariner Hotel is Sydney’s 
premier downtown hotel. We’re located adjacent 
to City Hall, steps to the commercial district and 
close by the Centre 200 convention facility. 


Each of our 152 rooms and suites enjoy a spec- 
tacular view of the harbour and feature all the 
amenities expected of a first class hotel. Our 
Ramada offers a terrific choice of dining options. 
Cinnamon’s Cafe provides delicious all-day 
dining and our dining room, “Des Barres’, offers 
superb seafood and continental cuisine, 


overlooking the harbour. Afterwards, relax in 
the Pelican Lounge. 


Large or small, all meetings are important at 
Ramada. Choose from a selection of versatile 
meeting rooms. And our recreational facilities 
will help refresh you after a busy day. 


For business, Ramada gives you a good deal more. 


MARINER HOTEL 


300 Esplanade, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
(902) 562-7500 


SYDNEY 
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Jeeziey Ballyrags at the Tickle 


tion campaign that arts and culture at 

Bung Hole Tickle, G.D. Bay, reached 
a kind of seminal crossroads. Bung Hole 
Tickle is your typical Newfoundland 
community, tremendously rich in both 
arts and culture but, until lately, unsure 
of how best to liquidate these precious 
assets. 

I have connections there so I’ve learn- 
ed first hand of that community’s cultural 
greening. It hasn’t been all smooth 
sailing. No sooner did B.H.T. get its 
artistic consciousness raised than a great 
schism broke out. 

One faction wants to screw grants out 
of the government by holding the ‘‘pre- 
cious cultural heritage’’ pedal to the floor- 
boards while the contrary group thinks 
the “‘art-as-industry” bandwagon is the 
way to go. 

Much may be learned from this local 
towrow since, according to one of those 
grand old traditional Newfoundland say- 
ings, “‘As Bung Hole Tickle goes, so goes 
the Island.” 

‘There was six of ’em,’ recalls Wishy 
Matterface, one of the community’s new 
cultural mavens. ‘Whiskers and tin 
whistles stickin’ out of ’em all over. They 
come out here with the Tory candidate in 
tow and took over the Legion hall.” 

I trust Aloysius, a distant relation, to 
give a true report. ““The Jeezley Great 
Ballyrags,’ a modern folkloric ensemble 
from St. John’s, had been hired by the 
Conservatives to tootle their candidate in 
and out of communities in G.D. Bay. 

It is an extremely forward-looking 
group which has added elements of 
the Quebec fiddle, the Cajun squeeze 
box, the Irish boran, the Swahili armpit 
and Dixieland jazz to such Newfound- 
land folksongs as “I Don’t Want Your 
Maggoty Fish.” 

“Bloody old ‘Squid Jiggin’ Ground’ 
— or what passed for it,’ said Wishy, 
“that’s all they minded. We fellers, jig- 
gin’ squids all day, sooner hear tell of 
something else after supper.’ 

The cultural crunch came when the 
B.H.T. squid jiggers tried to catch Loto 
numbers on the TV over the bar even as 
the St. John’s folklorists persisted in 
giving them a modernized version of The 
Squid Jiggin’ Ground. 

The luckier of the Ballyrags were 
slung out the main entrance of the Bung 
Hole Tickle Legion Hall while those a 
little slower on their pins were accorded 
exit through the windows. 

But there was a silver lining. The good 
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: t was during the last provincial elec- 


folk of the Tickle were amazed to learn 
that the folklorists from St. John’s were 
actually paid for what they did. They 
were awakened to the possibilities of what 
they call “the arts and culture racket.” 

Wishy Matterface tells me that a 
fact-finding committee was sent off to 
St. John’s and came back with extremely 
glad tidings. 

The arts and culture racket held even 
greater promise than the sale of squid to 
the Japanese. Government funding had 
soared. As a last refuge of scoundrels, arts 
and culture looked to be an even safer bet 
than patriotism. 

Even better, the suave, swinging, 
sophisticated capital of St. John’s was 
hardly in the running for arts and culture 
dollars. What the market called for was 
arts and culture from the ‘real’? New- 
foundland. 

B.H.T. is eminently qualified. Quaint 
old Newfoundland sayings are freshly- 
mongered there each morning. Seagull 
stew is a much-liked dish and the older 
males still wear knitted longjohns with 
twigs from the brushy pastures incor- 
porated into these garments directly from 
the rough fleeces. 

The fact-finding committee returned 
from town with the amazing news that the 
Tickle need not do anything to qualify as 
a precious artistic and cultural treasure; 
it simply had to be, to exist, rather like 
the Princess Margaret Rose. 

Eli Flippert Jr. was immediately 
chosen as the mascot, the figurehead, of 
all that was artistic and cultural in Bung 
Hole Tickle. It was his winning smile. 
The midwife had dropped him on his 
head which had given him a permanent 
and pleasant grimace. 

Last Christmas, even as he shot out 
every window in the widow Alderdyce’s 
little cottage, Eli went about the business 
still beaming like the Smiling Buddha. 

They knocked together a little kiosk 
for Eli up at the junction and he sat in 
it from nine to five so as to entice pass- 
ing tourists. 

Since they’d been designated the most 
truly real of what was left of the ‘‘real’’ 
Newfoundland, Bung Hole Tickleites 
soon discovered that they were arbiters of 
the truly artistic and the truly cultural, 
that a belch in the morning became 
cultural dogma by sunset. 

According to Wishy Matterface, the 
strain of preserving precious New- 
foundland culture by just being them- 
selves proved too much for some of the 
residents. The government rushed in with 


an option. After 12 weeks on the job those 
who wished could collect Unemployment 
Insurance while resting and recreating 
themselves. A delegation was sent off to 
Peggy’s Cove in Nova Scotia to seek new 
ideas. They brought back depressing 
news. Those outhouses sitting on top of 
large granite outcrops were decorative 
rather than functional. 

The Tickle resolved never to allow our 
precious Newfoundland heritage to 
become grist for the tourist mill. The new 
Holiday Inn must be built as a functional 
lobster cannery and Gordon Pinsent must 
not do the TV commercials unless blind 
drunk. The government rejoiced at these 
spontaneous standards of purity. 

Still, it wasn’t easy. Being preserved 
in amber was all very well for flies but 
some of the community began to chafe, 
flies and all. The government demanded 
more, more, more. 

So did the tourists and the anthro- 
pologists from the university. Most of 
Newfoundland’s precious cultural and ar- 
tistic heritage is of a particularly grisly 
nature. This is what makes it so saleable. 

Those rich enough to afford a nice 
canvas of death on the ice are bound to 
have central heating. They enjoy the con- 
trast at least as much as the composition. 
Some folkloric dirge about an horrendous 
marine disaster is best appreciated in the 
comfort of some Toronto condominium. 

As the only true repository of the real 
Newfoundland, Bung Hole Tickle became 
stretched to the limit. Fake styrofoam 
fingers flying around down at the func- 
tional sawmill were a big hit last tourist 
season. But, at these rates of government 
subsidy, couldn’t they manage a few real 
severed digits this year? 

In real life, the occasional death by 
burst appendix or childbed fever were 
welcome conversational topics but, frank- 
ly, daily tableaux, complete with catsup 
spatters were a mite depressing to the 
actors...even as the academics admired 
and the tourists Kodaked. 

Frankly, Bung Hole Tickle scared 
itself. In his welcoming kiosk up at the 
junction, Eli Flippert Jr. still smiled 
seraphically but, as his aged mother re- 
ported, he now screamed a lot in his sleep. 

In short, those who bore the burden 
found that our precious Newfoundland 
heritage was a fine thing but is not 
something of which you would want to 
make a daily practice. 

Another fact-finding delegation is off 
again to Peggy’s Cove and should be 
reporting shortly. 
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‘As asmall company making — 
food for fish farms, we've got 
to be special to keep our 
competitive edge. Anew 
feed manufacturing process 
was just the trick, but we 
couldn't afford to go it alone. 
That's why I’m grateful for 


“Applying to ACOA was a 
much smoother process than 
| expected. And | was im- 
pressed with their business 
sense. They’re not just 
throwing money away. They 
made me produce cash 
flows, revenue projections 


the Atlantic Canada Lee Corey, President Corey Feed Mills and all those good things. 
Opportunities Agency. With “The bottom line is, | could 
their help, we're installing a European-style not afford to finance this type of major project 
extrusion system that will give us a real on my own. So when anyone asks me whether 
marketing advantage in Eastern Canada. ACOA really works, | tell them it's working for me.” 


It’s working. For all of us. 


Atlantic Canada Agence de 
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; | qd Opportunities promotion économique 
4 Agency du Canada atlantique 


